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AMERICAN — ASSOCIATION. FOR 
Elwood ‘Street, Secretary, 1106 Starikx 
information | and advises on establishment and development of ‘community, 


councils, councils of social agencies, and financial and social federations. as 
Trains execu- : 


. THE 

bert Faries, dir., 101 EH. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free ind 
training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs and | 
\pliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives ee 


‘Exchanges material and information among its members, 
tives for community organization. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF. HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
‘Miss. Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Ruth V. mestistics sec’y.5 
National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 


ation to promote development of social work in’ hospitals ‘and dispen-" 


saries. | Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. An- 
_drews, sec’y.; 131’ KE, 23rd St., New York. For public employment ‘offices; 
‘industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health insurance; 
éne day’ ‘3 rest f en; efficient law enforcement. 


YGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 

DY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTAL- 

ipp, exec, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 

ical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 

p nfan @ consultations; care of children of pre-school age 
a achool age. ¥ 

AMERICAN OITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strengthen- 

Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 


rganizations; and for ‘training men in the profession of cer aus 


le pelea Address our nearest office— 
ribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


r AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butterfield, 

; Galpin, Bx. Sec., H, C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., Field 

mnual conference’ with annual reports. apuewer ss the 
aspects of eountry, life. Membership, $3 


, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for bet- 
of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers petttaly of Home Heonomics. 1211 Cathoaral St., Baltimore, Md. 


ries, and related institutions, of the U. S. and Canada, for the ad- 

ement of these shervices. | Membership onpen to institutions and 

ested individuals. Executive Secretary: Dr. A, R, Warner, 22) East 

rio Street, Chicago, Practical assistance offered. through. Service 

Bureaus:—on Dispensaries and Community Relations of | Hospitals 

ichael M. Davis, Jr., Chief); and on Hospital Social Work (Miss Ida 
M. Cannon, (Chief). Address inquiries through central office. 


AMERICAN ‘PRISON ASSOCIATION-—Annual congress of American 
oO gists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency, Maintains all- 
r-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency and 
Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country available 
r of charge through’ central office. Annual proceedings published. 
Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Membership, includ- 
id ayer diner. $5. C. B. Adama, pres.; O. F. Lewis, Gen. Secy., 135 BH, 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL BEPRESENTATION LEAGUE—Wm. D. 
ae pres.; C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. Leaflets 

’ Re ata hat quarterly, cunt @® year. 


dina SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank J. 


sborne, exec, sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
i meerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 
3 free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


ork. For the conservation of the family, the repression’ of promis 


reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound . 


cation. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
nual, ‘membership dues, $2.00. yea ato ee i recs maga- 


iting children 1n the’ forming of health habits; to publish and » 


f inter 
istribute Pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health 
terature for children; to advise in organization of local child health 


ensetivg time to their best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
While’ Community Service (Incorporated) helps in organizing the 
{n' planning the programme and raising the funds, and will, if 


lesired, serve in an advisory capacity, the community itself, through ‘the 
community _ committee representative of community interests, determines - 


and assumes complete control of the local work. 


‘Joseph Lee, 
8. Braucher, sec’y. 


‘EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David. Starr. 


Jordan, pres.; Dr, J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec, sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human pe aan hereditary ne 
SORT and en Dopalbilities, Literature free 


nstituted by $1 Protestant Roriotnnatianik. 
sec’y.; 105 EH. 22nd St., New York. 


mission on the Church and Social Service; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
ic, sec’y,; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, Side! sec’y.; Miss Inez 
avert, ass’t. research sec’y. ihe, 
fasion on international Tustice and. ‘Goodwill; 


Rev. Charles 8. Mactarlang, 


Rev... 


Yoramission. on Srasck and Country Life; Rev. Hdmund de 8S. Brunner, 
ec. wec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 
missien on Relations with France cha Belgium, uniting American 
‘religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the Protestant 
forces of France and Belgium. 
22nd St., New York. 


INSTITUTE—J. HB. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; — 


ogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains Indian 
-Negro youth. Neither a State mor a Government school. Free ilus- 


MMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 
uilding, ‘Louisville, Ky. Furnishes 


. rights of American citizenship. 


rooms, 


Membership Cencisias te. 


‘health, well being and education of children. 


‘quarterly, $2 a year, 


Henry A. 


ceeronen, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 


N self-support. Monthly publication, 


on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and coope 
‘other social agencies in plans aa spas the disabled man a 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry w. Latdler Se 

tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote an intelli; 

interest in Socialism among college men and women. Annual mem 

ship, $3, $5, and $25; includes neko d: “The Saolalist Bev 8: 
for students, 


“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT oF COLOE 


PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James’ W. Johnson, acting sec’ 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the com 
Furnishes information regarding — 


problems, lynchings, etc. pera Sr eet 90,000, Bch 314 better cat 


_ bership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, OF TRAVELERS AID sO 


CIETIES 
Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L, Dickinson, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, 8 
‘25 West 48rd St., New York. 


Composed of non-commercial social agenct ’ 
which protect ‘and aasiat ‘travelers, especially Women, and girls. 


¢ sectarian. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
CIATION—600. Lexington Ave, New York. To advance physical, « 
intellectual, moral and. spiritual interests of young women, Student, 
town and country centers; physical and social education; camps; 
room registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafe L 
educational classes; employment; Bible re ae secretarial yeas seh 


foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—ofcial National Bo 
of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
bamatonal Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, NW. Wi 
ington, D. C. ; 
; Keenenal Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
ev Department of Hducation—Director, Right Rev. Mer. Edw. A. Pac 
. Department of Laws and Legislation—Director, James R, ‘Ryan. 
Department of Social Action—Directors, Rev. John A. Ryan and 
; A. Lapp. 
| Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin - McGrath; 
». Director, Michael Williams, ha 
‘National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond Dean; t 
.. See’y., Michael J, Slattery. fe 
| National Council. of Catholic Womens President, Mrs,\ Michael Ga 
fu Bxec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—Dean, 
Maud R. Cavanagh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mobier, 3a 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, nec’y 
BH. 22d St., New York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricultural 
vestigations; legislation; atudies of administration; education; — 
quency; health; recreation children's codes. Publishes quarterly, 
American Child,” Photographs, slides and exhibits, } 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas Po a 
en. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishes e: 
jaterial which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting 

Cooperates with educa 

‘public health agencies, and all child welfare ‘groups in community, ef 

ee eere ae service through exhibits, | ‘child welfare campaigns, etc, 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTER FOR MENTAL ‘HYGIENE—Dr. Ww. 
‘B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Med’ 
Directors, Dr. Frankwood H, Williams and Dr, V. V. Anderson; Cli 
W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on me 
‘hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, epil 
‘inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. ‘“ Mental bad ds j 


NATIONAL COMMITTER FOR THE PREVENTION oF BLINDN 
Hdward M..Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Haton, field : 
Mrs. ‘Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 180 E. 22nd St., New York. Obje 
To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish lite 
ture of movement—samples free, eae at cost. Includes Ne 


Btate Committee., 


‘NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert AL we 
‘sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston, Develops broad forms of comp 
study. and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meet 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the ‘hi 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


‘NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen 7. Burns, 
‘New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 815 Plymouth Court, Ch 
General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian effort and i 
crease efficiency of agencies, Publishes proceedings annual meetings 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc, Information bureau. Membership, 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June. 22-29, 1921. Main Divisions # D 
‘chairmen: “4 Ky, by 
‘Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, : f 
_ Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P, “Palooner, hired fa 
' Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. i Cee 
- Public. Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 


in “Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Preckineiea 


cago. 

The Local Community—Howard 8, Braucher, New ‘York. 
‘Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York, f3/.05 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. Ay.’ 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace: Abbott, C} 


‘NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS ‘CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, ny fen. 


180 HB. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreatio: 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming tow: 
he. Club Wor 


Veslkh: nursing; to develop 
of technique; “to maintain central bureau of information. 
ae the “ Pubite eel, Nurse,’ mulcetptiye dncluded in mem- i 


regan d to supply social organiza: ons with trained personnel (no, fees) ay 
ind to work monet uacively: through members: tor Drotessional standards, 


16 

: aa M. ‘D., “Managing Directo ; Rati i about organization; a 
sation, institutions, nursing problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
} pepeper tert) for the Modern Beela Crusade, publishers 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE.—For adel norvicn: among ‘Negroes. te Wh ra he percentage enters at Ellis jana Why? - ‘What 
ingaworth Wood, BE Hinckle J 127 B y y 
f 0) oO: pres. ; jugene nckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; A pe 
1, Ye 8rd St. New York. Bstablishes ‘cooperative committees of white and becomes of most of the newly-arrived? What has been don 

i | ‘Trains Negro social find places for them in the industrial and civic life of Amer 

' Does the immigrant know where he is going when he enter 

ON A ee tere ure, Raymond America? He 
‘1102), Chicago, Ill, Stands for 
Grgallantion eGd/also for thal th.) What arrangements exist at any of the ports a entry for. 
clipart ce Poet oreeny “helping newly-arrived immigrants to find locations? Are there 
_ any: relief agencies, or educational workers, or employment agents, 
‘or. Cusine commissioners connected with the ports? Unde 


_what conditions or restrictions do they work? 
Opportunities in America for Immigrants. = 
H hag H. Russell, D.D., Associate ‘General: Superintendent; Mr. 


2 | : | 
‘ Cherrington, ‘General. Manager Department of Publishing In- © ay Emerson ONCE said: America is another name for 
WT ts General Secretary World League. Aesinst Aleoholism: ant " opportunity.’ Is this statement still true? Is there room in 
“Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent ationa by 
quarters Westerville, Ohlo. Mr, Wayne B, Wheeler, Wsquire, -At- your community for newly-arrived immigrant groups? In what 
, 30-88 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. numbers? At what occupations? Under what living conditions? 
Ryan Laem youl sgl FEOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. , Soe anything being done by your community to make these facts 
and © causes race eneracy an Br La 
pct Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the wn to immigration authorities at ports of entry? i 
wih; ire 'Goiver, penal and various allied activities. J. = b, Is. anything being done to protect the immigrant from 
iat gate : Ribs lace ster ah se reports, or from interests which exploit his ignorance? Has 
Gi 1 : ri Departments: Pesuiat ation service developed any machinery for such work 
se] Cat : Ch: tatistics ecreation, \ * 
: A a oP huge “industrial Eiadies Livrary, 48 this? What interests or influences are most influential in 
determining the ultimate destinations of the incoming, peoples? 


‘How is the actual destination of the individual immigrant 
in America determined? If he goes from Ellis Island to the | 
~ Lower East Side of New York city, why does he do so? What 
Ri determines this result? If he goes' to Milwaukee, or North © 
Dakota, or Oregon, what determines this outcome? Do these 
Cities or states have representatives at Ellis Island, wath facts) 
aation, inducements ? AN 


thie. Saloon, | Rev. BPs as Baker, D.D., General Superintendent; 


eu; B lof Living Condi- 


Dean, 2 


f. 


wey 
pultural 
lon) ath 


Discriminations against the Immigrant. 


a. What legislation discriminating against the imimmigeenet is 
ns Hagbeen’ enacted in your state? In your city? Is this legislation 
Uiuetetle f Is is humane? When was it enacted? Why? 

_-b. What business or trade union regulations discriminating | § 
Nuaaetee the immigrant are operative in your community ? “Are cs 
eee justifiable? On what grounds? Are they consistent with 
American ideals? With constitutional provisions ? lf aye 
: admits the immigrant, should he be kept “outside the pale 
"business, or trade union?. 

+ What industrial, racial; social, educational or es 
prejudices. against immigrants exist in your community? Are 
they justifiable ? Which ones?’ On what grounds? Are im-’ 
“migrants “ radicals”? Are they ignorant? Are they immoral, ; 
2 P. M. eae ter: unsocial? Are they un-American? a 
& Sist St. ode! Is there any sort of an educational movement in you 
“community for the study of problems of immigration? Is any- 
thing, being done to help the immigrant to find his place in yo! 

Br * ' Ds _ community life? Have these movements any connection with 
cil | feo pee 8th St. Phone Str ant 7 ‘national - organizations? Do they express intelligent opinion i in a 
win? t Your TICKETS the community, or fear, or disgust? Is “ Americanism” ‘being 
endangered in your community, or state, by the coming of th 
_ immigrant? In what way? Does your community, or state, 
--want more immigrants, or is it opposed to further ada ssiane, 
of foreigners to the United States ? 
References: _ nen 
Julius reailer: Democracy and Assimilation. Macmillan. 
_ Price $3.00. Postpaid $3.20. rehbas 
Jame Addams: Newer Ideals of Peace. Macmillan. Price | 
254: Postpaid ‘$2. 40. 
isnt references i in Social Study column, December 11. 


1921, 
A 


delphle 


§ study ne the effects of 
Se and 
The price is 25 

o one address, 20 


I partmen j 
War 

- ates, Ine., | ‘112 B. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered Pe . ae 

under the act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a mpeciat Tate } 
October oe authorized on June 26, 1918, ; 


" 


presents ele. fankly as a Vail weekly, dhoudie th distinguishing signs Ae aan ‘radical ” | 
the ignorant interpretation of that word, (scrutinize the activities of the Department of Justice du 
ing the war!) are absent from the rather austere- -looking Freeman. Liberal opinion is wort 
ae in periodical literature, but where, until now, has there been a radical paper, schola 
| witty, and written with loving thought of the English language? 

The distinction that the Freeman makes between liberalism and palicalisia 4 is elaborated in an 
editorial* from which we quote: Ms Be 


i‘ an obse eines liberal believes that the State is caceecithy '“The radical has no. substantial interest in 
social and is all for improving it by political _ politics, and regards all projects of political re- 
methods so that it may function according to _ form as visionary. He sees, or thinks he sees, 
what he believes to be its original intention. _ quite clearly that the routine of ‘partisan politics 
Hence, he is interested in politics, takes them - is only a more or less elaborate and expensive 
- seriously, goes at them hopefully, and believes by-play indulged in for the sake of diverting Buena.) 
in them “as-an instrument of social welfare and notice from the primary object of all politics and a) 
progress. He is politically-minded, with an in- _ political ‘government—namely, the economic ex- — ig 
curable interest. in reform, putting good men in s ploitation of one class by another; and hence all 
office, independent administrations, and quite ' candidates look about alike to him, and their 
frequently in third party movements. . . . function looks to him’ only like that of Dupin’s” 


_ pretended lunatic in ‘ The cae Letter.’” 


The Freeman 


“ig, feditod by Francis Neilson and Albert Jay Nock, with whom are associated Van Wyck Brooks, Walter G.. Ft 
Clara La Follette and Geroid Robinson. This able staff produces a paper whose wisdom and charm are attested 
list of subscribers representing 48 states and 16 countries. The Freeman is widely quoted because its editorials ar 
vteady accepted as authoritative expressions of radicalism in political and economic thought. For the same reason 
: Freeman has made itself disliked in quarters where they still hold with Alexander Pope that “ Whatever is, is 
__. We would hesitate to present the Freeman’s claims to Survey readers if our articles on sociology, economics, 08 
_ science and the arts, our causerie, our literary oe were not distinguished by high merit. gee rather ha 


4 
w= 


cs roborates our statements: 


. Gerorce W. Russety (“AE”) W. N. Ewer - Amos PINcHOT KENNETH MaccowaN bg 
~'Wru11am C. BuLirrr WALTER PRICHARD EATON ' Ricwarp Roperts -Ratpa Brock Vie i i 

Laurence Housman H. G. ScHEFFAUER Paut ROSENFELD Louts UNTERMEYER © 

_ GRANVILLE BARKER Haroip Ketiock 2 | Norman Tuomas Ernest A. Boyp ae 
_ Srecrrrep Sassoon H. L. MENcKEN Harotp STEARNS i WaALtter Pac# . 

- Artur GLEASON MicHAEL MonAHAN Str FrRANcIS VANE Papraic CoLuM’. 

GD. H. Coz E. D. Moret _ H. W. Nevinson A. A. GoLDENWEISER 

J. D. Brresrorp Simon N. PATTEN ~ Gupert CANNAN Rogert | H. Lowe 

2 The proof of the pudding lies 
f in 1 quoting the London Athenaeum, which says: “The Freeman is a valuable addition to the periodical literat 


5 of America”; or the Chicago Daily News, which says: “ We like the Freeman best among the magazines as reg 
} ry ‘comment. It has a conscience and a sense of humor” ; or the Springfield Republican, which says: “It is Ww. 
ten with ota pungency and alacrity of phrase. On the literary side it is particularly well cared for,” By 


in trying the FREEMAN yourself. ; 


‘Buy it at Be iets (or of the publication office) for 15¢. Test us for ten weeks for $1.00. Bolder ee rm 
wish to gamble on the truth of our presumptuous claims by ordering it for a year, and those we will reward with 
of the five volumes named in the appended Adventure Form, which we hope you will use today. The ten-weeks- 
a-dollar offer may solve some Christmas problems, and we commend it to those who believe i in gifts that are at 01 
eres, and useful. ; ‘ 


| od 


= 


= 


le 


Test Subscription 


a i ei ie Ck i ok i ii i iri irra y 


CO i ee i ee eC eee i a Se a et ee rr ae rary 


check eke ; 
; tcnatloned is money order ict Six Dollars ($6.00), (eonntinay postage 50c. an postage $1.00 a year extra) for which please send The W 
AN for 1 year, and a copy of the book checked below, to , as 


SACOTORS IS ierelniesscoiuy aie oRusters ciatalidiel Ec EON ee Mini Bihvants © tvalobe erence & nee 
ree REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY, by Maxim Gorky (just published, $1.50) ~ ; d 
| POOR WHITE by Sherwood Anderson (just published $2. is mat i IRELAND, by Francis Hackett, $2.50 } 


PS: YCHOANAL YsIS by Andre Tridon, $2.00 . iG THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN by Ee 


Pes editorial, practically in » full with some facts about the FRDE MAN, is prance in a leaflet entitled “ Why 
ent om request. — 


_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1920 No. 12 


, 


« 


“THE ‘SURVEY __ “At one time hospitals concerned themselves only with the 


‘ pave ot. KELLOGG, Eprror ere _ physical condition of the patient. Now experts declare that 
DWARD T. DEVINE Ree ret nara TORS 23) BRUNO LAskuR __8Peedy, recovery cannot possibly be effected while the patient is 


worrying about his financial condition, his home, or his business. 
_ It is the function of the new department, of which I am the 
head, to care for this psychological side of the patient, An 
i entirely new system must be organized in all the public hospitals ‘ 


LLIAM L. ie aap Ae aes al: _PAUL L, BENJAMIN 
SEPH K. HART — g MICHAEL M. DAVIS, J. 
‘Ss. ADELE SHAW, MANAGING EpIToR 


en BLISHED arecky Had srk eberd Ere _ throughout the United States. The Red Cross looked after the _ 
. Kellogg, secretary-treasurer. » work, or tried to do so, during the war, but the burden is now 
this iseue, 15 cente a copy; $5 @ year; outa abstage, $1.25 5 “too heavy for it to carry. Ee 
n, 65 cents. Ohanges of address should be mailed us ten daya in “ Since late in the summer, I have had a large number of offers 

phew payment <8 by oheok a receipt iseilh be cent only upon) (45 do. special work.’ I consulted. with my ‘brother, Senator” 


ane second-class ‘matter, Marah 25, 1909, ak ene poet office, New Harding, as to which one I should accept. He advised me by 

Y., under the act of March 8, 1879, “Acceptance. for muiling at all means to enter the Public Health Service.” 

ee EO a i aes HOS, Bot o} October $8.50 Medical social service, a highly technical branch of work, 

: ae been conducted thus far by the Red Cross in cooperation 
Cee Aaa (with the Public Health Service, by workers with special train- 

RECRUITS | ae . ing and under the supervision of an expert. No denial of the — 

RTAIN young lady with oe high bebts and . appointment having been made through the press, the SURVEY — 

enerally dressed to the mode appeared at a school for wrote the surgeon-general for confirmation of the appointment — 

~ training | social workers recently in order to ascertain and a statement of the i Weauap ie of Mrs. Votaw. His of- 

requirements for admission. An artist friend of hers, fice has replied: 

d, had told her that she ought -to be doing some active - It is not the desire of the surgeon-general to ake any an- 

ork for social progress since whenever he saw her he always _ nouncements at this time because the policy of the department 

“to paint her with a tenement baby i in her arms.’ ms in the matter is not determined and no definite statements can 


‘ no Be made. 
THE DENVER STRIKE REPORT | 
a NJ HARP debate has been provoked in Denver by the report FOR A NATIONAL BUDGET 


send Las street car. strike last nes during the WW 7ITH President Wilson’s conciliatory statement on | 
x V \ the national budget bill, in his address to Congress, — 

: ipaelic. Tocally, Bue, has ree to be. approved i an early reconsideration ‘and passage of that measure, i 
of the bodies associated in the undertaking. The in- even in-the present short session, seems likely. The stories . 
tion was initiated by a local group of citizens and car- of waste, extravagance and lack of organization that have 
under the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches gone the round of the press have served their purpose, and 
e Social Action Department, National Catholic Wel-_ dissatisfaction with the business methods of the government — 
ol eid B work was done by Edward T. Devine, the is general. The Congressional program includes the establish- — 

yan, John A. Lapp and others. When: the ment of an executive budget system, the adoption of sound — 

as published in Denver an active contest was begun budgetary procedure in Congress | ‘and the reorganization of 
| both for and against its approval. - the Scout hike ania in the interest of fee and 

2 economy—the last named factor one, however, on which a 
OR ‘HARDING’S SISTER longer study and deliberation is yet "required and which i 

So Washington and elsewhere have an- no way need delay the passage of the adoption of elementar 
Carolyn Votaw, sister of President- budgetry reform. Men in and out of Congress realize tha 
as been appointed ‘by Surgeon-General in view of the urgent necessity of reducing the floating debt 
ings head of the social service bureau of the of the country, a necessity mentioned by the President,, real i 

ublic Health Service which operates in the’ national thrift consists not only in the pruning of appropria- _ bs 
als of the United States. tions but no less in intelligent planning of expenditures. The 4 

to the Seattle Times says that Mrs. | goverment at present has no organ for such planning. 

. at. police headquarters In addition, writes Stanley H. Howe, director of the Na- o 
the last two years, resigning from that _ tional Budget Committee, which has done much to arouse by 
gives an interview with Mrs. @ Public ognion on, this matter, it is necessary to create wha 
FS oh aie _ Mr. Hewe calls “a treasury conscience”, not only amon, 

jing before me will depend  80Vernmént officials but at large. He says: Rirsy 
said Mrs. Votaw in con- ; __ Leaders in Congress are ready to put through the program, va 


but they must be supported by the taxpayers, business men, who BL 
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must be educated to demand an Pp a policy of retrench- 
ment. The press must play a leading role. | 
‘caps lies in the fact that every ess man recognizes the 
necessity for budgetary reform and thinks that it must be equally 
evident to everybody else and that, therefore, theré is no need 
for individual action in the matter. But the truth is that most 
- people have given the matter no thought. They are dissatisfied 5 
that is all. They have no opinions as to remedies and methods. 
Both political parties have endorsed the budget, which has 
ceased to be a partisan matter. ‘Therefore there is little in- 
- ‘centive for either party to take the initiative and push it 
through. Civic organizations which support the measure, 
says Mr. Howe, must unite to make their influence felt. “This 
is true also of the reorganization of executive departments. 
Edward T. Devine’s article in the Survey for October 23 
shows that in this matter there is by no means agreement 
even on fundamental principles. The National Budget Com- 
mittee, in cooperation with other organizations and individu- 
als, at present is engaged upon a survey of the executive de- 
partments for the purpose of formulating a scheme of gen- 
eral reorganization as a basis for criticism and amendment. 
_ Several proposals are already before Congress; but they have 
in view the development of specific governmental activities 
rather than a better coordination of all services. 


“THE FARMER’S CRISIS” 


ISCUSSION of the unemployment situation in the cities 
should not overshadow consideration of the equally seri- 
“— ous dislocation of the average man’s livelihood in the 
agricultural districts from the gulf to the Canadian border. 
The farmers are likely to be heard from no less than the city 
workers in the months ahead. A member of the Survey staff 
whose work has called him in recent weeks from New York 
to the South West, reports indications of a gathering storm 
caused by the sudden drop in, wheat and corn. Something like 
it is threatening in the states farther south because of a similar 
drop in cotton. Much of the cotton is not worth harvesting. 
-“T hear about this in every Kansas town where I have been,” 
he writes, ‘‘ Lawrence, Topeka, McPherson, Wichita and Em- 
poria. ‘They say the Populist movement and the Progressive 
revolt will appear to have been a summer’s breeze in com- 
parison with the storm now brewing.” 
_ William Allen White has written “‘ mene, mene, tekel, up- 
harsin”’ in racy Kansas English in a column editorial in the 


in an interview on the front page of Governor Allen’s paper 
t the capital, and sent broadcast by the United Press. To 
Motes |: ie f 
_ Last Saturday there met in the Lyon County courthouse in 
response to a more or less spontaneous feeling, seventy-five good, 
well-fed, God-fearing, staunch, Republican farmers; the type 
that is on the county central committee, and serves in the district 
precinct committee—the big farm owners in this county. These 
men had no leadership and no program, but they were discussing 
earnestly, but not excitedly, the condition which the farmer has 
to face. 
‘They saw rather definitely, a gradual decline, indeed an almost 
inevitable decline in the things the farmer has to sell—his live 
stock, his grain, his poultry, his hay—and they have seen this 
decline coming as interest rates have been rising and as the rent — 
on land has also been increasing. And while interest and rent 
have been increasing and prices decreasing, farm labor has also | 
taken a steady upward trend, and has not been affected as yet, 
‘by the unemployment of the cities. ‘Moreover, it willitake a vast’ 
degree of unemployment in the great cities to bring farm labor 
‘down to the point where it will correspond to the decline of farm 
products. Ee te ; : 
‘So the farmers are between two grinding millstones. 
‘hey are puzzled, they are out of patience, if they are not 
‘y, they don’t know what to do nor where to turn. 
‘he farmer is not talking politics, not now; he is not thinking 
uch about political relief, but unless he does get economic re- 
ef; if this situation should continue through the campaign of 
1922 this economic situation is going to take a political turn which 
is liable to be revolutionary in its character, not unlike the agrar- 
ian uprising of the nineties, which expressed itself in the Farm- 


> Alliance and the Populist Party. 


One of the handi- 


. Dakota crop at prices ruling on the first of November 


000, a figure well toward the total of loans and’ discou 


_ submitted five initiated measures at the last el 
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ing to hite, who fee € demand som 
algme these lines: 0.008.) ao) A Se 
heath Some special farm credit arrangement with the Fede 


‘Reserve Bank. SYA A ee ea a Oa aa 
(2), Some security of price in the spring when he plants hit 
crop for the harvest in the fall. sits 
(3) Some right of cooperative marketing, encouraged — 
possibly controlled and stimulated by the government, which will 
‘give him a fair show in the world markets. — i ee ‘ 
(4) A square deal from packers and big grain men in- 
big distributing centers. _ ps tiki a 
“As Mr. White sees it, we’ are in a slough of a reaction | 
lowing the war and there is “danger that this reaction 
dam up the forward moving current until this agrarian : 
tion may start a genuine upheaval in this country which 
attract other social forces, labor for example, and make a 
cal situation in the next three or four years.” And then 
it may not. For Mr. White disclaims a home-spun proph 
mantle when it comes to how far a social movement, spring 
out of the common economic needs of farmers the cou 


over, is likely to go. But he points out that the Farmers’ A 


liance, once it started, kept out-of politics only for a year. | 


a 
x 


x 


concludes: o 
- A man’s prophet license in a rapidly moving civilization can 
work for over twenty-five minutes. But if there is anything 

- looking into the grindstone, one can see this portent rising da’ 
gerously. It is fair weather now; so was it while Noah bu 

| the Ark! ioen eas TRON Mee i te eae 


IN NORTH DAKOTA 


“fM SPECTACULAR note has been lent the situati 
[-\ the North West by the failure, since December 2, © 
A twenty-three small banks in North Dakota. Accordin 
to well-informed correspondents of the Survey, they had } 
close because they had their money loaned out and coul 
collect the loans. The reason for this in turn was that 
farmers to whom they had lent it were holding their wheat 
a higher price and no money was coming into the state in 
ways. ‘The total capital of all of the banks which have cla 
is probably not greater than that of any one of the largest b 
at Grand Forks or Fargo. Moreover, some of the banks 
situated in the west’ end of the state where there have b 
crop failures for several years and where one national 
has also just failed in spite of Federal Reserve help. 
_ Whether or not the large financial institutions in the gr 
centers are exerting pressure by withholding money in an e 
fort to bring down prices, it is certain that the Bank of Nor 
Dakota, the state institution which is an outgrowth of 
Non-partisan movement, is offering leadership in the oppe 
direction. -In a bulletin issued on November 15, the b; 
stated: | Sree tics by 
Between the determination of the farmers to hold their gr: 
until they can secure a fair price for it and the tightening of 
credit from eastern sources, banks of the western agricultur 
_ sections of the country find themselves in a very difficult position. 
Their funds are largely tied up in loans to farmers, grain dealers 
and other industry or business more or less closely depend 
‘upon agriculture. Only the marketing of the crops can sta 
_ liquidation; and marketing at a loss is likely to bring serious _ 
_ consequences, not only to the farmers themselves, but to ail in- 
» dustry and business in the agricultural sections. — aaa 
If the farmers accept present prices and pay their obligation: 
_ the banks, credit will be released all along the line, and 
_ present difficulties of the banks will be over. But that will mez 
a loss to the farmers that will bankrupt many and will greatly 
_ hamper all operations for the production of another crop. 


a “According to this bulletin, the disposal of the entire 


have meant a loss (on the basis of 1919 prices) of $13 
all state and national banks in North Dakota combine 
_ Itwill be recalled that opponents of the Non-part 


to curtail the Bank of North Dakota; and whi 
Frazier was reelected, these measures were passed 


< 
¥, 


e state. bank. ee ped beet 
unds so Leg eee have - 


specially during the last year, has meant that even a loan 
ca one-half of land value and building cost may in a fe 
years represent 100 per cent of the total market value of t 
i completed house. Hence credit institutions and individuals 
ts and lo al officials are. narod as ‘cooperating to see, chary to invest in mortgages, the 
hat it comes. into Peet serious injury. “more so since other opportunities 
‘he three Temaining for relatively secure and_ profit- 
outsic able investment have never been 
better. To attract this capital, 
aption of mortgages from in- 
come tax commended itself as the 
best and largest means to a ma- 
| jority of the conference. Others 
ved how by lengthening the 
period of amortization and a sys- 
tem of easy payments the small 

~ house owner would be enabled to uawonee 


1a anit minority. at the eighth national conference of © 


\8 60- 


n 1 n,, hi large Vetter, 

National Housing Association, but t ere was a large ‘the mortgage charge even at polars of toe MaONA 

ndance, representative of almost the whole a and of © i Housing Association, as 
"present | tates. Among the ad- he looks toa Bridge- 
vocates of tax exemption there | port cartoonist 


“was some difference of opinion as to whether all mort- 
es should be exempted or only those under a certain 
ue; but the majority of those present preferred the 
a hole melon to a slice. A more careful adaptation of 
‘ terms and periods of repayment to the' financial status — 
of the worker was advocated by W. H, Ham, manager of the 
ridgeport Housing Company, as the most important element 
stimulating home building. In a conference almost pas- — 
_ sionately devoted to the ideal of individual occupying owner- 
While Pe wast ship, he pointed out in considerable detail that the young work- — 
“ ingman about to marry has neither the means nor is justified 
in investing all his savings in a house of his own. The require- 
ments of his home will grow with the family and it is better _ 
that he should accumulate savings in a company which will 
for some years enable him to rent a house’ until he has acquired 
the necessary credit with the company, experience as a house-- 
keeper and stability as a wage earner to make it safe for him to 
‘invest in an individual home of his own. ‘This plan of 
“liquid” home ownership has been; worked out in Bridgeport | 
to the satisfaction of all concerned and was hailed by many 
enthusiasts for occupying ownership, and by many of those 
~ who see its dangers, as a platform on which they may combine’ 
forces, Walter Stabler, comptroller of the Metropolitan Life 
surance Company, described in detail the method by which - 
that corporation is in process of investing what will probably 
amount to tens of millions of dollars in mortgages on small 
‘house properties. The money will be so used as to stimulat 
. the building of new homes rather than relieve other capital 
_ now invested in mortgages, and the plan was regarded by the 
L _ conference as sound. business combined with a far-sighted con- 
: an any other city in the tribution to the civic welfare. ‘ 
cr for industrial workers, gave _ Charles O’Connor Hennessy, chairman of the Fedeet Leg- 
ulus of concrete examples. of modern — islative Committee of the United States League of Buildin 
ated on a variety of plans, physical and and Loan Associations, gave a picture of the extent to which a 
hs ecessfu Tesults obtained. these societies participate in housing finance which to many 
in opposing every proposal _ came as a surprise, but the limitations of that process. ‘were 
tic © val n nature. But curi- made obvious when in reply to questions, Mr. Hennessy had 
went rd as’ strongly favoring exemp- to admit that they could not and would not depart from their 
th for new houses and for mortgages on traditional policy of investing in mortgages of individu 
way yaaa ject % dwelling houses only, and that the capital over which they dis- 
"pose. cannot be made available for larger concerted housing’ op- 
erations. The chief lesson which Lawrence Veiller, secretary 
* et the National Housing Association, drew from his recent 
il vestigation ot English nvusiOg: since the war, was that y 


or took part. 


yee thente eke ony no women — 
‘was the. radical reformer, single 
who might have emphasized the penal 


‘ion made the 
or side of Bowing finance and 
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a aes a the A. F. of Lothe I ama Ce ‘Ladies’ 
ment Workers—the strong clothing union inside the A. F.. 
L.—the International Fur Workers Union, the Journeym: 
‘Tailors Union and the United Cloth and Cap Makers Unit 
of North America. The only large clothing union not a mer 
ber of the new Needle Trades Alliance is the United Ga: 
ment Workers. This body, though much-smaller than 
Amalgamated, is the older union and the rivalry between fi 
two has been keen. 

Thus the Needle Trades Alliance, with this one excepti 
consolidates the clothing unions of ‘the country and mak 
possible—though perhaps not immediately probable—the a 
filiation of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers with the ; 
F. of L. The formation of the alliance was approved at 
last conventions of the unions affected. In their statement 
the public the representatives of the alliance said: 


We condemn the action of the New York manufacturers as a 
move calculated to destroy.the organization of the clothing wo 
ers and to throw the industry back to the old sweat shop seh 
from which all the workers in the needle trades have sv d 
and tender the clothing workers out unqualified support in the 
fight that has been forced upon them. i 


Before the lockout or strike, it was estimated that thre 
quarters of the clothing makers were unemployed. This 
ea dition was due chiefly to the lack of orders at this ‘particu 
: THE APPEAL TO CAESAR” time, but it was also in part to be credited to the fact that 

us of the “ ahead wrangle over the privilege of paying is the ordinary slack season in the New York market. 
luxury prices for a grim necessity,” the women are bring- contest was preceded by the resignation of the labor staff ¢ 

mg pressure to bear in the hope that Congress will at once take the manufacturers’ association and by the suspension of f 
up the coal question and force prices down to normal level. The activities of the impartial chairman of the industrial rela 


Home-makers’ Department of the Boston League of Women 
oters has protested to the city fuel adnunistrator, the mayor, the committee of the market. Additional bitterness was inje 


governor of the state, their congressmen and senators, the Senate into the ‘conflict by a public statement of William Ban 
investigating committee on coal, and President Wilson, asking that president of the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, 
a more intelligent handling of the whole problem be evolved and— charged the union with “sovietism.” Mr. Bandler s 
most imp 2 aang ae pai ee bhi to suggest methods «The manufacturers in the clothing trade do not intend ¢ 
A vais toh 2) lend themselves to the establishment of sovietism in their 
as dustry.” 

while the present method of finance in that country, based To that extent the clothing situation parallels the 
as it is on enormous government subsidies, is economically un- strike of 1919 when, according to subsequent investigation a 
sound and must eventually lead to disaster. It is to large scale the report of the Interchurch World Movement, atten 
‘operations such as have given to England its magnificent gar- was diverted from real issues by sani that the stri 
den cities, suburbs and villages,that in the future we must look were seeking revolutionary ends. . 
for the bulk of industrial housing, thatthe small speculative 


uilder as the main factor i in supplying homes is doomed. This SUSPENSION OF nacelle q 


conclusion from English experience was more than borne out 
by the discussions on planning and construction. Whether they T the time of writing it seems extremely unlikely h 
favored standardization of materials, of complete houses or of A: the amended Johnson bill on ‘temporary suspension | 
the smaller items that go into the equipment of a home, the immigration, as adopted this week in the House of B 
delegates agreed that vast economies can be effected by intro-  resentatives will be acceptable to the Senate. The daranda 
ducing modern industrial methods of production and distribu- organized labor for such a complete exclusion law, pruned 2 
tion into home building. It is impossible here to indicate has been in the matter of period to be covered, has outweig 
even briefly the wealth and variety of experience in this field with the House the combined efforts of large employ ors. 
submitted from different parts of the country. Some of these labor and of liberals to amend our immigration law in ‘the ¢ 
contributions, however, and a few of the more original rection of better regulation of immigration, possibly with son 
~ methods adopted to get large housing operations started and additional restrictions to those now in force, but not so d 2 
financed will be further described in future issues of the tic as to close our ports to all comers. Senator Sterling, 
ee consultation with many agencies and persons interested in t h 
be ae subject, has introduced a bill creating a commission to re; 
24s. ie THE CLOTHING TIE-UP immigration and to distribute newcomers in accordar 
hee some extent, with the labor needs of different states, 
SHE New York men’s clothing market has for the time Dillingham ‘has introduced his bill restricting immigratio) 
“being ceased to produce clothes. The members of the what is known as the percentage plan. Both bills prov de 
clothing union to whom the issue was referred rejected more contact with immigrants after their arrival and 


rif 


e ultimatum sent by the manufacturers. [See THe Survey ment-with a view to earlier and more oe Am 
fee Mecember 11.] In consequence a lockout or strike is in zation. — , 


The Johnson bill, as amended on December 10, j 
mmnediately after the SESE Se broke off faunas | “immigration for one year. The opponents of the 


h the union the long discussed Needle Trade Alliance, a supported by witnesses to the hardship which that me, 
up of unions inside and outside the American Federation of if passed, will involve for thousands of aliens 


st 


‘to come to this country and to thousands of American 
ens who have prepared to bring members of their family 
[friends to join them. As it stands, the bill permits of a 
me interval of only sixty days to permit the completion of 

eys to the United States already commenced or prepared 
period so insufficient, it is said that severe suffering and 
pintment will be inflicted. 


Congressmen Isaac Siegel and Adolph J. Sabath in a mi- 
irity report on the bill, point out that some of the statements 
ich the motive for the bill is based are incorrect and 
of the inferences misleading. The figures quoted by the 
ity to show the existence of an abnormal flow of immi- 
are based, they hold, on one abnormal month; the net 
ation in the eleven months from January 1 to Decem- 
&F I, 1920, was 366,915, as compared with an average ex- 
ding a million in the years prior to 1914, and in spite of the 
et that during the war immigration was automatically shut 
They can find no basis for the estimate that from two 
ght million Europeans at the present time are seeking to 
ate to the United States. They particularly deplore the 
foduction of passages in the majority report directed against 
her admission of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
ly all recent arrivals of that race, Representative Siegel 
jund by personal inquiry, ate women and children coming 
jthis country to rejoin the heads of their families or other 
telatives. A report by Wilbur J. Carr, of the State De- 
iment, printed as an appendix to the majority report, states 
t aliens emigrating to the United States from Poland are: 
| Physically deficient: Wasted by disease and lack of food sup- 
Plies, reduced to an unprecedented state of life during the period 
jf the war, as the result of oppression and want; present exist- 
‘nce in squalor and filth; 
| Mentally deficient: 111 educated, if not illiterate, and fre- 
quently with minds so stultified as to admit of little betterment; 
normally twisted because of reaction from war strain, shock 


revolutionary disorders, the dullness and stultification result- 
¢ from past years of oppression and abuse; 


” Economically undesirable: Twenty per cent is given as a round 
and generous estimate of productive laborers among present ap- 
Plicants for visés. This estimate is meant to include workers, or 
‘those who may be expected to become workers, from both sexes. 
remaining percentage may be expected to be a drain on the 
|esources of America for years, 

- Of the 50 per cent of emigrants from Poland who may be 
termed efficients, 40 per cent—of the total number—will enter the 
ide as a middleman, not a producer. These will thrive on the 
efforts of their associatés. 

\ The productive labor, small percentage as it is, will be found 
in America in the sweat shops in the large centers of population. 
Tt is decidedly not agricultural but urban in character. In this 
rep female applications as housewives, etc., are of course 
| termed. as efficients. 

| Socially undesirable: Eighty-five to 90 per cent lack any con- 
| €eption of patriotic or national spirit. And the majority of this 
ntage is mentally incapable of ‘acquiring it. 


urban centers, such as New York or Baltimore, and add to un- 
| ‘desirable congestion, already a grave civic problem. 

| Immigrants of similar class are to be found already in the 
United States who, taken as a class and not individually, have 
oved unassimilable. 


All Europe is experiencing in the reaction from the war a cor- 

tion of moral standards. This may even be most noticeable in 

"Germany. The introduction of these lowered standards cannot 
ail to have its evil influence in the United States. 

_At the moment, 90 per cent may be regarded as a low estimate 

hee the proportion representing the Jewish race among emigrants 
9 America from Poland. 

f 

} 


- The unassimilability of these classes politically is a fact too 
eften proved in the past to bear any argument. 
"The signers of the minority report say: 
It would be a sorry day in American history if our country 
t has hitherto been an asylum for the persecuted were to slam 
s doors in the faces of those who have been and continue to be 
ctims of oppression, persecution and discrimination in the lands 
a which they live. When the literacy test was adopted, an ex- 
tion was made as to its application in the cases of those who 
“were subjected to discriminatory laws and regulations, as well 
as to overt acts of persecution because of their race and religion. — 
reading of the majority report would lead one to believe that 
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Poster drawn by Rockwell Kent for the Loan Exhibit of Old 
Masters just closed at the Knoedler Galleries, New York city, 
arranged for the benefit of Bellevue Municipal Hosptial 


this. truly American policy is to be departed from, and that the 
very fact that a people has been subjected to suffering of an un- 
exampled character should be made the basis of adverse legisla- 
tion. , 


They deny that recent immigrants from Poland are espe- 
cially ignorant or unintelligent and point to the coincidence of 
the “ offensive” allusions to Jews in the majority report with 
a “secret and malicious propaganda”? conducted to arouse 
prejudice against that race in various parts of the United 
States. 

Other opponents of the bill pointed out in the House 
debate that the administration of existing laws was lax and 
unsatisfactory; that immigrants were hardly to be blamed if 
Ellis Island and other receiving stations were not adequate to 
pass them through in such a manner as to protect the health 
of the community or to connect the newcomers efficiently and 
rapidly with those able to look after their welfare. Repre- 
sentative Mann of Illinois argued against the bill, that it was 
designed to return oppressed people, including the Irish, to 
“tyrannical governments ” for punishment. Supporters of the 
bill, on the other hand, referred to vast sums spent by foreign 
governments to dump their undesirable citizens at our doors 
(Representative Knutson of Minnesota “staked his repu- 
tation” on this statement) ; and referred to approaching un- 
employment in many industries and unwillingness of recent 
immigrants to work on farms. 


A CORRECTION 


N THE Survey for December 11, page 387, in the first 
I paragraph of the article, Three Shifts in Steel, the phrase, 

“'R. A. Bull, president of the Duquesne Steel Co.,” should 
read “‘R. A. Bull, vice-president of the Duquesne Steel Foun- 
dry Co.” 


“DEAN OF THE SCHOOL. OF “LAW, 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA . 


[DVICES from North Dakota from both opponents of the Non-partisan League and those. friendly to ii: dre 
dicate that whatever other effect the recent election’ and the more recent crop and banking situation 
may have on the industrial program of the state, they will have no effect upon the building of the mill 


and elevator now in process of construction at Grand Forks, 
edi Willis here 


rapidly during the last two weeks. 

leased this project.—Enttor. 
OES a state of the Union have a legal right to 
adopt and to enter upon a public ownership pro- 
gram? This question was involved in the attempt 
by the state of North Dakota to put in opera- 
tion the industrial program championed by the Non-partisan 
League, an organization of farmers originally of North Da- 
_kota but now of a number of northwestern states, and it was 
finally answered by the highest judicial tribunal of the United 

States. spa 

ah 1919 the legislature of the State of North Dakota en- 
—xC ted laws, creating an industrial commission, éstablishing a 
bank operated by the state under the control of such 
commission, providing for the engagement by the state in the 
s of manufacturing and marketing of farm products 
d for the establishment of a warehouse, elevator and flour 
1 system operated by the state, providing for the state’s 
gaging i in the enterprise and providing homes for its residents 
nd operating a home building association, and providing 


bond i issues to create the capital for such bank, to replace | 


ds employed by the bank in making loans on al estate, 
to carry on the business of the mill and elevator associa- 
ere oo tamed of this legislation was attacked 


‘not a lawyer, it must seem that a state, if it so de- 
has a legal right to do all of these things, which may 
onvenience be classified as public ownership. To a law- 
problem is not so simple, He wants to know 


ether this is a public purpose, and whether it violates the 


Constitution of the United States? There is a general rule 
that money collected by taxation can be used only for a pub- 
ic ‘purpose. No legislature | could take public money and 

propriate it for some private individual by way of a gift. 


blic ‘money must be used for the good of the people gen- 


er lly. ‘The Fourteenth Amendment also forbids the states 
deprive persons of life, liberty, or property without due 
rOCess of law. (In passing it is interesting to note that this 
ause was passed originally simply as one of the slavery 
mendments. ) The United States Supreme Court has held 
at his Beet, imposes no ou upon the power 


Vy taxes Bickel: 
onstitutional for the state to do so, 
se appealed to the United States Supreme Court 


nature, | 
eee: on this and et the Fens of aes Maine ( 


Tf hey were not, it would be illegal P 


work on. ‘which has been * proceeding 
iscusses the Seer aiee Court decision eke re-. 


ion the North Dakota Supreme ‘Court was iowa as We ¢ 
et al. v. Frazier, Governor, et al., and the case appealed 
the Federal; District Court was known as Scott et al. v 


zier et al. Both were decided June 1, and on the mer. 


Supreme Court upheld the decisions of the lower courts 
each instance, but the’ federal | case was ordered dism sed 
want of jurisdiction, (2 

‘The precise question involved in thee. cases hid never b ( 
ae been presented to the United States Supreme Court. 
in the case of Jones v.. The City of Portland, chal U 


ing fee heeds suriee to the inhabitants. of ate 
The court held that this ian did not ae 


securing information, had ee the use ‘to. be able i 
‘The court in the North Dakota cases laid some | 


of North ‘Dakota ones to ie public money. 


are these purposes public? The United States Sappeee: 


did not go very fully into this eae It fone ti 


rest ‘deft the matter with the state authorities. 


Dakota Supreme Court answered the contention that 


dustries involved were private in nature, by stating 


of them mest to the State of North, Lae an : 


tunity. to secure and 1 maintain homes would promote the g 
eral welfare. 


tat ‘property and a4 Rs, it rae or tle by li 
¢ : until it 


may acne ai forced sale. 
ove teferred to would seem 


Se years seen — 
ublic ine which 


“Tt has never 


build its own” 
ions do not 


Hs either of pub- 


be ee: by private individuals. 


Hea eat eta the 
regu ‘io for the protection of the public and 
st fraud ind « other wrens and. ete tc 


“such nia (everyone 
th one ary callings of life), 
d of equal privi- 

con ie that the courts would 
lings is an implied power. of 

m the conclusion that 

jally violated nists 


rinciple : see 
any of the. a 
alg 


es kota, for example, has as yet undertaken. 


to ue 


“ance. ‘companies are public caida’ On ae it wi 
seem as though, if all these other enterprises are public 


“ings, because virtual monopolies, the United ‘States 
gs, 


‘Trust, the ‘Packing Trust, the Standard Oil Company, 


other trusts are also aeeey callings, and would be so de- 


clared by the courts if the question were properly Drone 


betore ' them. 


If I am correct in the opinion I have given above. it ca 


a “readily” be seen how far-reaching and important the decisi 


f the United States Supreme Court is. On the one hand 


dec Jes that the people of this country could not under ow 
\ _ existing constitutions legally adopt communism or socialis 


as it is correctly understood, and the proposition of t 


- North ‘Dakota Supreme Court must be taken with this limi 


ution. On the other hand it decides that the people, with 
t changing their constitutions, could own publicly any of 
great and numerous public callings of the land. This 
‘would permit a greater degree of public ownership than North 


This is the legal aspect of this question. Whether tie é 
states should follow North Dakota’s example, and whether 
North Dakota should go farther with her experiments, and . 

whether she even did the wise thing in going as far as she 
Se already gone are economic aus one wid which this ar- 
Bele is not concerned. Oe 


So far as the sale of mill and elevator onde § is concerned, — 
it should be borne in mind that under the laws of North. 
Dakota such bonds cannot actually be delivered until after 
the mill and elevator are completed, an inventory of the 


property taken and a trust deed or mortgage filed, so that. 
Ss highways; it may — propery fie 


In the in addition to the security of the éredit of the state. 


bonds can be issued on the strength of such securitie 
I am 
informed by William A, Anderson, secretary of the Indus- 


trial Commission, that a half million dollars’ worth of bonds 


~ have been bought up to date for which ad interim receipts hav 
been | given, and that the bank of North. Dakota has loane 
the: ‘Mill and Elevator Association $200, 000. ~The presen 


“money. realized from thas subscriptions and _ this loan 
ido. hot know whether or not the Mill and Elevator Ass 


“the os dinate of the enterprise—since he anthey 
iF rent ahead shed advice on the assumption that the ae 


aes 
_ About the first of Seen << ‘ 


O By , Wawpier, a ee ae a8 ie 


FIELD AGENT, PRELES STOKES FUND 


URING tthe feverish demand for production in 
1916 and 1917, employers sent agents South and 
paid railroad fares in order to secure Negro labor. 
; ce Even Negro women were drawn into mechanical 
industries. ‘That is one of the big reasons why the servant 
_ problem became so difficult. The movement began to assume 
_ the proportions of a veritable exodus, but it soon became ap- 
- parent that it was better to allow the currents of labor to 

flow normally, subject only to the operation of supply and 
- demand. 

The importation of labor also proved costly because the 
turnover was large. A trainload sometimes lost half of its 
_ original numbers before the plant was reached. An inquiry, 
carefully worked out by Prof. Francis Tyson of the University 
_ of Pittsburgh, indicates that in some Pennsylvania towns the 
number brought in was eight times the number remaining 

“in the town at the end of 1919. In general about twice as 
many moved into the town as the number who remained. 
‘This shifting is still one of the principal faults which em- 
_ ployers of Negro labor find, but nearly all of them state that 
the condition is very little worse than the shifting of their 
other classes of: labor. 

Although the colored men were active in watching for the 
most advantageous offers and shifted rapidly in response to 
them, there has been a tendency towards concentration rather 
than toward diffusion of Negro labor in plants. 
laborer found a place which was satisfactory to him and in 
which the employment of additional colored labor was 
favored, he wrote his friends and had them come up. As a 
result there are twenty companies with from one thousand to 
fteen thousand Negroes on their pay rolls, and about two 
hundred and ten others with over two hundred Negro em- 
ployes. It is significant that the majority are large, open shops. 


Their industrial distribution is about as follows: Iron and 
steel, 40,000; automobile, 25,000; meat packing, 15,000; 
Pullman shops and yards, 15,000; miscellaneous, 40,000. 

nterviews with many employers of large numbers of 
Jegroes indicate that the majority of them are satisfied with 
olored labor. Several steel-mill superintendents expressed 
hemselves as most agreeably surprised by their results. ‘The 
mployment manager of a string of large foundries said that 
_ the colored laborers are making good with him and can have 
their jobs as long as the foundries are operating. The Pull- 


15,000 Negroes, and the superintendent of one of the largest 
automobile plants in Detroit said that he knows that Negroes 
are good workers and is trying to make his shop one which 
they. will be eager to enter. Evidence supplementing these 
‘statements is found in a recent investigation of the status of 
the Negro in Detroit industries, where 60 per cent of the 
manufacturers employing Negroes expressed themselves as 
fully satisfied, 20 per cent as “neutral” and 20 per cent as 
unsatisfied. 


et to Di ‘the first ones laid off with the approaching slack 
we | are more or less certain, within a short time, to face 


When a. 


‘man shops in Chicago also seem well satisfied with their- 


the company for a long time that Negroes are barred fro 


and rollers, butchers, skilled auto body builders and heat: 


_ turing plant and several are heads of trucl 


EPO ERENT TOS 


minate in riots more violent than the ‘heady affairs of E 
St. Louis, Coatesville, Chicago’and Omaha. It is well : 
remember that an important contributing factor in all of these 
disturbances was the economic jealousy which arose from _ : 
relatively temporary readjustment of the labor supply. 

A period of Negro unemployment i is at hand now. Dur 
ing the past -summer’s slump in the manufacture of autome 
biles and automobile accessories, thousands of Negroes wer 
temporarily out of work. The then brisk demand for st 
and iron workers, however, absorbed this group. It is é 
tirely possible, on account of the fact that Negroes are barre 
from so many plants, that we may have unemployment am: 
Negroes at a time gtd there, is a ay brisk cea d 


erpavee 


ae in which very few Negroes are euiploves had beer 
the one to absorb the men laid off by automobile plants. ~ 

‘The responsibility of the employers for inter-racial pe 
arises from the importance of industry in the life of the 
Negro, the precarious hold which he has on his job, and th 
dangers to the community from Negro employment. 

Industrial relations, or “ mutual interest” departmen: 
are developing in a number of plants. ‘The lines of activ 
vary greatly from plant to plant. Some firms merely off 
bonus and insurance schemes, emphasize safety, and follo 
common sense leads in cultivating a cordial group relati 
ship between labor and the management to replace the : 
cordial individual relationship between the laborer and ‘ 
boss.” Others go still further. They visit absentees, an 
provide medical treatment, free nurses, better housing, le 
tures, club rooms, playgrounds, and cheap homes. A fe 
have given labor a voice in determining some of the poli 
of management through a shop council. An Ohio steel m 
has gone so far as to build a $75,000 school building and pre- 
sent it to the city for the colored children. Many plants h 
colored men on the staff of their caper office to si 


Winskitled laborers predominate. among the Negroes. Son 1 
plants. have the definite policy of not admitting colored mei 
except in the capacity of unskilled laborers while others a 
ploy as many skilled Negroes as they can get but state that - 
large majority are not qualified for skilled positions. Still 
others hold that there is no job in their shop which Negroes 
cannot fill after a reasonable apprenticeship. ee 

Since management is so pleased to have the N egro added 
to the labor supply it is almost always through the prejudice 
of unions, foremen, or groups of employes who have been with 


positions, In the active labor market immediately following 
the war, however, most colored men were eventually able tc 
find a place in some open shop where they could employ Tl 
the skill that they possessed. About 10 per cent are now i 
semi-skilled jobs such as those of furnace repair masons ¢ 
tenders of almost automatic machinery. A bare 5 per cent : 
found in the skilled positions such as truck drivers, stati 
and hoisting engineers, foundry moulders, rolling mill 


ishers, and foremen. There is one Negro in ‘Clevel 
has risen to the position of chief chemist of a 


‘ 


eg the iam of eee cuibe bee: On the other 
the. colored laborer feels that he is more or less justified 


f Labor and management is none Rae his affair because 
are so very few local unions: which admit Negroes. 


he hod carriers’, paying men’s, and teamsters’ union. In 

occupations eck. are so many Negroes that the hold of 
union on the trade is materially weakened if the colored 
re not organized. The longshoremen and the packing- 
employes present the only cases of perfect unionization 


icies rather than by peace-time labor leadership. In other 


Pot. “shoighaponia and these are oe last sent out on Jobs by 


e labor leaders included the scheme of getting the colored 
en into the organization, calling the strike, then, by out- 


hi is kind was the 1912 strike ie waiters in Chicago. 
Ss the oo of the labor Shas for inter-racial 


1920 ages of the American Federation fought: for the 


t “eae See is but a 1 preliminary step. To over- 
prejudice in Jocals to such an extent that colored men 


va aluable oP ipa as to the ae policies for organizations 
opt, but can also cultivate that cae and te 


Peace negotiations ie bali to a blind 
ed ole are to be successful, the 


bodies of colored men, and their organization has been 
mplished almost entirely by governmental war labor 


oe Dew ae making one et thett demands that — 


“influential. 
organization, but later it was affiliated with the white rail. 
way workers. 


* ment. 
affiliation with the white workers, in the latter by the fac 
‘that several of the railroads broke all precedents in 1920 by 
“allowing the members time off for their annual convention.’ 
ons are to be found in scattered locals such as those 
_on the npebleass of Negro industrial polemone ¢ in all the large 


- a few colored men are admitted to the union for the © 
- secretaries of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C.A,, 
branches of the Negro Urban League. 


‘of employment, standing as a buffer between him and the 


place from several hundred to two thousand colored laborers . 
per month. The Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh 


A measurable degree of success ae ude heen attained 

g their own leaders. An example of this i ‘Is fur 
hed by a Dining Car Cooks and Waiters Association, i Bt 
jose organization the National Negro Urban League was 
This association was, at first, purely a Negro. 


Pe ST a aa 


Their policy has been to cooperate, wherever 
possible, with both the labor organizations and the manage- 
Their success in the former is indicated by their final 


In the light of the most apparent needs, men are at work 


cities. These men are of fundamental importance to the 
community. They serve the employers by efforts to keep a 
contented colored labor supply and reduce turnover. They 
serve the Negro by investigating and cultivating new avenues — 


white unions, furnishing the leadership usually furnished by 
the federation, and by taking up his grievances direct with 
the management. Such colored workers are usually industrial — 
or of the 


_ All of these workers operate free employment offices and 


branches of the Urban League, and the Indianapolis, Cin- : 


“cinnati and Columbus Y. M. C. A. branches render still i 


_ broader service by studying the demand for labor and en- 
_ deavoring to persuade employers to use Negroes in new capa-— 


“cities. 


They also endeavor to aid men to make good on the’ — 


_ job by appealing to race pride with propaganda - and neon — 


| shop meetings, and to stimulate the companies to cultivate 


_ friendly relationship between labor and the management. By — 


‘acting as mediator in labor disputes they have averted or 


~ settled a number of minor strikes. 


ce izing 1 the weakness of their ot cS to Negro labor, - 


Caos this proscription . 


(on admitted to Linieaeig is, en an ae 


view of labor organization and of plant management. 


in its Division of Negro Economics. 


_ government, and by the fact that its appropriation was entirel: 


} 


x 
an excellent beginning in this line. 


‘The problem of facilities for trade training of Nesea is 
neglected in most industrial centers. Many plants which have 
no trouble in using colored men on the job have difficulty in — 
working them into their. apprenticeship classes on account of — 
prejudice. In very few places are colored men admitted to 
trade classes such as those taught under the auspices of the 
metropolitan Y. M. C. A. Where night trade classes are 
not a part of the public school systems, Negroes are, there- 


i fore, usually without the facilities for improving their position a 
in industry. 5) 


In these problems wise solutions would be facilieaed by Pe 
clearer understanding of the detailed facts as to the Negro’s — 
status in the different industries. The first step is evidently 
a more careful study of the situation both from the point of — 


could be done best by some neutral organization such as the 
United States Department of Labor possessed during the war 


f 


oe $) 
This division, though j 
handicapped by the turmoil of transition general in the federa 


eliminated from the budget by the past Congress, has = Gs 


are: 


1. To secure just wages and hours. A ee 
2. To extend the number of plants where he can vate a 
3. To extend the number of jobs within the plant in which — =i 
he is accepted. 
4. To increase his efficiency through ipnleMian and stogeah 
5. To develop such an organization and leadership as will ag 
enable him to withstand the pressure which is already felt from . wy 
increased immigration and a relaxation in the demand for bce * 


vd 


‘SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


_he was quite young. The story goes that when he was 

but six he was missing one day. A search found him 
sitting on some goose eggs trying to hatch them out. By the 
time he was ten he had chopped off a finger ; nearly drowned 
himself; set fire to a barn ‘‘ to see it burn’ and given a large 
dose of seidlitz powder to another boy in the hope that the 
gas generated within the boy would cause him to fly. That 
- was all very wonderful, we say. We are devoted to boyish ad- 
- yenture—in some other village or age or continent. But we 
» cannot stand too much of it in our own kitchens or yards. And 
» serious-minded parents and teachers will be glad to know 


&£E DISON is said to have begun experiments with life when 


- that Edison’s father once whipped the boy in the public square 
_ for some prank as a warning to him and to all others. Per- 
haps it was that whipping that made him a great man. But, 


"necessary was the real foundation of his greatness. 


The central theme of all educational discussion today is the 
discovery and conservation of the individual child, and the cen- 
tral. problem i in this discussion is how to make sure that the 

native genius of every child shall have the chance.to develop 
its full scope and make its own unique contribution to the 
- world, The school is becoming centrally related to all con- 
structive social movements—in a schoolish sort of way. But 
the native genius of children does not usually respond to 
schoolish stimulations. In the more natural atmosphere of 
normal play, children come to consciousness of their own pow- 
ers, and express themselves freely and positively. 


_ But the modern city gives inadequate chance for play. Re- 
stricted spaces, the dangers of the omnipresent automobile and 
uck [as depicted by. Donahey, the cartoonist of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, in the Survey for Dec. 11], and especially the 
‘over-dominance of older people, parents, teachers, policemen 
and the like, make natural play all but impossible. Yet since 
time began, “children have mostly been educated by play, and 
n spite of all the artificializing of modern life, play will con- 
tinue to be their natural breath and atmosphere. 


Ii, then, play and adventure are so important in the educa- 
tion ‘of children, suppose we admit the need and get down to 
the roots of the matter in our cities. We shall find it necessary 
to face one very important question: What is the relation of 
¢ busy older person to the play of the child? We are all 
familiar with the mother or father who does not want to be 
‘bothered.”’’ And we pity the child who, on the other hand, 
s “tied to the mother’s apron strings.” As a matter of fact, 
‘we recognize four relationships or distances between the child 
and his elders: he can be near, or he can be too near; he can 
be away, or too far away. The first and third of these are 
healthful and wholesome; the other two are sure to lead to 
‘trouble. We are facing the problem of these dangerous types 
of play in an increasing measure each year—step by'step with 
the growth of cities. The wholesome sorts. of play were by- 


e unwholesome types have been largely forced upon us by 
_ the crowded conditions of city life. In no respect does the 
city show its distinction from the country more characteris- 
ically than in its ways of dealing with the play of its children. 


| The city is not hospitable to children. That is a well- 
rnown fact. But we do not yet realize its full inhospitability 
their dawning personalities. Creative, adventurous, self- 
ing play is necessary to the inner life of a child—and 
city suppresses this incessantly. In general, the city gives 
children the alternative of living and playing either too 
se to their elders or too far away from them. They must 
the be constantly “under foot ”, or else they must be left to 


Adventure, Play 


also, perhaps the experimental spirit that made the whipping 


Products of the older, simpler life of the country community; 


and ducson 
go aad) come at their own choice. Neither of these salen 
healthful ; but there is little decent. intermediate ground in 
cityass.. 
In the older rural comment such. intermediate chan 
were plentiful. The children could range all over the 
farm or even the neighborhood, in what we may call’ th 
“ far” play, with small chance of harm. They could be co 
ed upon to turn up somewhere near meal time voracious, 
and sound. Or, if they chose to play near home in what 
may call their “near” play, they had the big yard for the f 
days, while on rainy or cold days the up-stairs or the at 
welcomed them. They did not need to keep. right “ und 
foot” in order to be under the eyes of their elders, 

The city child has lost most of these chances for the heal 
ful “near” and “ far”? sorts of play. He is either too cl 
to his elders or too far away from them. 

With the “ too-far” play of the streets and back alleys: 
the city we need not be here concerned. ‘The literature of t 
subject is very large. It fills many books which lie on dust 
library shelves years without end. We all know the dange 


danger of the “ 
of city children. 
“Children learned to keep fairly quiet in the crowded old 
house of the country-side in the shut-in wintry days, But: 
had the long summers in which to shake the pent-up noises out’ 
of their lungs and the repressions out of their souls. 
modern city makes something like that old crowded conditi 
continuous throughout the year. The elders dominate, repr 
suppress, dictate endlessly. ‘‘Go find Tommy,” said 
grown up sister to the half grown one, ‘‘ and see what he i 
doing and tell him to quit.” 
These repressions are not ill-intentioned. They z are insti 
tive, unreflective; self-defensive. In close quarters children’ 
activities easily become unendurable. Rest, quiet, even civili- 
zation itself, seems at stake; somebody has to be regimented 
and of course the children are cast for the part. In an apart- : 
ment whose rooms are so small that an adult must “go ou 
side to change his mind” it is not permissible for children t 
have minds at all—except those pathetic, adultish sorts whe 
“always enjoy a good book or a quiet game”! 
_Contrast the opportunities of the older rural community 
with those of the modern city. On the big farm the children” 
had endless opportunities to throw off all thought of their 
elders, forget all warnings, and plunge in. Life and adventu: 
were in the air. “They climbed every tree, swam every creek 
penetrated into every dank cranny of the swamp. They cha 
the “wild bulls” ‘in the pasture, they fought yellow-jack 
and bumble-bees in the meadow, and they climbed up over 
tail-end of the hay wagon and ‘rode on their backs under 
big trees to the barn. Whatever met them was a challenge 
and a negotiable one. a 
‘But in the city ifthe boy hangs ‘onto the alk eneh of som 
passing truck he is > peril of some “ flying squadron ” whei 
he drops off in the middle of the block. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, he is hit, his mates take double warning and keep off the” 
streets for a few days and give their time to quarrelling in» 
safe limits of some eight by ten yard. If he would climb a 1 
he must be careful not to hurt the small shade trees, an 
big ones, where there are any, are trimmed so high th 
‘cannot make it to the first branches. So he climbs the tel 
phone poles—on the spikes. When he is half-way up a ¥ 
assails him, “Tommie, you come right down out of there t 
minute or the electricity will hit you!” He slinks d 
feels like crawling under the pes oh it is pro i 
into the wall. F ; 


too-near”’ play which fills so much of the ti 


ers 
— 


me. 
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nture, oe a eh ever hears i is “ Don’ t do that!” 


ate glass Below: ‘squarely i in the line of the stone. Parow. 
ng stones is fine exercise for the country boy and rarely gets 


the care of the “ officer.” 
motto of the modern city hoy is “ Safety First! ” But 
9tto was not chosen by the children nor in the real inter- 
of the children. The human race did not grow up on 
of “ Safety First!” nor will a race worth preserving be 
reserved on those lines, We have surrendered more or 
jectly to the demands of rapid transit and traffic. Our 
invention, the automobile, threatens to destroy us. It is 
| to have divided the residents of the city into two 
ps—the quick and the dead! All who do not care 
yelong to the latter group, and who are not yet sure of 
ir quickness must stand on the curb, sometimes for many 
, ‘trembling on the brink of action,” unable to get 
d, ashamed to go back. The street completely scares 
small children. You hear them muttering under their 
ath, “ You'll get runned over; you'll get runned over. kt 
cir safety, and their doom! 
is true that in the crowded quarters, of the ghetto, for 
ple, w where speeding automobiles rarely come, the children 
the poor have a chance to play almost unimpeded in the 


which made possible the “ near” play of the country-side. 
such streets swarm with children; they crowd upon each 
er. and suppress each other. Their olay. rarely achieves the 
lity of a real game and play must take the form of games, 
offer opportunity for individual ‘expression, if children 
| realize its best uses. ; 
oday we feel wonderful thrills chasing up ce down our 
moments of excitement and danger. That is because 
jad ancestors who lived real adventures in real wilder- 
; and as children we re-lived something of those prim- 


uevery child i in the new generations must Ena the chance 


res Be their own. The boy and girl must have chances 


old te with the wilderness. Such contests are 
li 


learn ae established fact that endless suppressions, re- 


in “ good citizenship.” 
fa time as they dare adventure away from 
And parents may not any 


Children who are too completely dom- 


t away later. This means 


i dane no ignore these facie facts of 


Bes 


ders, ow few are the chances for decent and eo 


to trouble; but it is almost sure to turn the city boy - 


_ This sort of street offers an opportunity ‘somewhat like © 


_excitements. | But if the race is not to lose all capacity to 
Aas ingenuity, their agility, their courage, if ity are - 


ns Wi ee and career cars. Swill not take the place 


elders of es a “teachers ied policemen— 
The children may be 


ie * the plea, “ J always did what was 
cree in life- must almost necessarily se- — 


: empty sophistication and — 


and the failure of the enter shop and factory and could not otherwise get the bis pr) 
nity ae ce Educa- bs ne 
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tion does not take place in the emotional vaccum of a school — 3 
toom, but in the interesting round of activities that fills the 
child’ s day, or week, or year. 
_ Children of the city are literally perishing for real wivens Mi 
ture. Yet in many parts of the country adventure-places lie 
close within reach of the city, especially wherever there are 
mountains, hills, or a river. Unless the virility of the race is” 


to be destroyed by the deadly monotonies and safeties of child — a 
_ life, and by the fatal repressions of their too-close contacts with Shad 


‘dominating older people, city children must have more actual _ 
play-room, and room for a different kind of play. They must 
have chances to get away from the “ grown-ups” now and 
again into the moral freedom of their own inner lives—into 
chances to test their own adventuresomeness under real con- 
ditions and without the frenzied fears of mothers and fathers 
who “just know Tommie is going to get killed this time!” 
They must get away from their elders so that they can attend 
to their own tasks of living. But they must not get so far 
away that their elders have not thc remotest idea where Hs ae 


are. j ARES oe 
An Omaha Experiment — 


HAT is proving to be an unusually interesting coinbines 

_tion of recreation and vocational training for adolescent 

girls j is being successfully carried on in Omaha. The work is 
conducted under the joint direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Jewish Welfare Federation, and is organized en 
tirely on a volunteer basis. 
Two facts contributed to the establishment of the undet 
taking. One was the lack of household arts instruction in 
grades of the public schools below the high school; the other 
was the existence of an organized body of women, a consti i 
ent organization of the Jewish Welfare Federation, whose — 
‘major activities were those of neighborhood and hospital visit- 
_ing—which service engaged but a small proportion of th 7 
energy of the entire body. After-school classes under th 
direction of women recruited from the membership of the 
“Jewish Ladies’ Relief Society ‘were instituted to give the 
women an opportunity for communal work and the girls a 
‘minimum of training in home-making arts. Schools in e >, 
_ congested districts were selected as experimental units, because _ ue 
many of the girls enrolled in them left school at. fourteen t to. we) 


+) 


ing now offered them. 


Three definite ends were sought first, provision of instruc- 
tion in lines of specialized endeavor in manual arts and motor 
activity for certain types of girls; second, the utilization of a 
body of women, already organized, for providing this instruc- 


tion without expense, by using the school equipment for en- 


vironment and the daily associates of the class-room for per- 
sonnel; third, a closer coordination between the school and the 
home, ‘both as relates to the pupils’ and ‘to the community at’ 
large. To bridge the gap between the trained teacher and the 
technically untrained though willing and earnest volunteer, the 
classes were started as recreational clubs and the teachers be- 
came club leaders. Inasmuch as the entire program of work 
was outside the school curriculum and attendance of the girls 
purely voluntary, it was immediately found that the concept of 
self-government embodied in the club idea had a wide-spread 
appeal, and that this, combined with the sub-conscious reaction 
to discipline evoked in a school child by the use of the school 
- class-rooms made it comparatively easy for the club leaders to 


-proaching that of trained workers. 


‘To make the recreational appeal as wide as possible folk- 
_ dancing and dramatic clubs were included in the courses of- 
fered. It was found, however, ‘that when work, which was 
originally started last March, was resumed this fall many girls 
_ were deserting these classes for the more “ useful ones,” as one 
_ girl quoted her mother. The-utilitarian was more desired than 
the purely cultural. Instruction in the clubs is now given in 
hand and machine sewing, darning, crocheting, embroidery, 
millinery, folk-dancing and dramatics. The work is given in six 
schools, one day each week for one hour. Approximately five 
hundred girls, from the fifth to the eighth grades, and fifty 
leaders and directors are enrolled. Club and inter-club parties 
and entertainments are given at regular intervals, a and no girl 
may continue in a club who is falling behind in her school 
work. Although conducted under Jewish auspices the work 
Is entirely non-sectarian, and the enrollment of racial groups in 
the clubs maintains the same average enrollment of the school 
classes. 
Summarizing results of the work it is found that the ends 
triven for have been attained and it is now beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. “The principals of the schools where it is in 
yperation have noted a birth, or rather re-birth of interest on 
the part of the neighborhood, and of the mothers especially, in 
the schools, and instances are cited in which the girls have 
transmitted to their mothers elements of the useful arts in- 
“struction which they had just received in their clubs. Further, 
: finished articles demonstrate that the girls are actually learn- 
“useful” arts, as the type of instruction is the highest ob- 
lamnable. Finally it engages the services of a large group of 
well-equipped women who had heretofore been only partially 
active in social service. SAMUEL SCHAEFER. 


The Visiting Teacher 


i ‘ ON EW schools under private endowment and with special 
equipment for carrying on educational research have 
very little in the way of help to offer the teachers in a big pub- 
lic school system,” said the principal of an elementary school in 
one of the larger cities recently. “We have problems of over- 
crowded rooms, over-worked tcachers, under-nourished and 
over-stimulated children which must be met, not ten years from 
‘now, but right now. I do not mean to say,” he continued, 
“that these new and experimental schools should be Acer 
aged or discontinued; what they are doing will eventually 
have its place in our public school work. But we cannot put 
off such reorganization as may commend itself to us while we 
yaiting for them to work out their perfect systems. We 
must do whatever we can do to meet the pressing needs of the 
present, under the pressing conditions that confront us.” 


et is by the work of the “ visiting teacher.” This phase of 
school work has now become so important that at the recent 


tive and interpreter ea the ere cal the ioe 3 


lems might be met.’ 


carry on their work with a degree of efficiency closely ap-.~ 


ore of the ways in which these pressing problems are being © 


this reason is was felt that the work of the visiting 7 
should not be stereotyped, but should develop flexibly “ 
ferent schools and communities and at different times, in a 
that the varying demands of environment and current prov) 
Moreover, since this new develop nen 
of the extra-mural activities of the school system would tet 
to bring the school into closer contact with many existe 
forms of social work the section agreed that “ the relation © 
the visiting teacher to the school nurse and the attenda 
officer, and to social agencies in general. should be that of 
operation, the visiting teacher not taking over any work w! 
is specifically the duty of any of these agencies, but, ra 
referring cases to them and consulting with them.” j 
The visiting teacher stands primarily for the special 
intensive study and adjustment of the individual child. He 
her work must not only result in a better social adjustment 
the individual child, but whatever information she se 
must be passed on to the teachers of that child. She 
have conferences with the class-room teachers as often as. r 
be necessary to make sure that her findings are actually “ 
ting across”? to the teachers. For these reasons her 
must be “safe-guarded against such a degree of extensivenest 
or over-crowding with mere numbers of cases, that her inter 
sive work with problematic children should be endange 
although’ extensive acquaintance with the neighborhood i is 
course, desirable.” 
.In- discussing The School’s Obligation to the Child as” 
Individual, Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of the Rochester 
public schools, said: i 


While the number of visiting teachers in service is. still very 
small in proportion to the need, it will not be long before the 
work will come to be recognized as one of the most important | 
fields of education. The trend in education is logically towa 
a reorganization of the whole course of study with reference’ 
so much to subjects as to. the normal development of the ind 
vidual child. Such a reorganization will emphasize questio 
like health education, recreation and the fine and useful ar 
and will involve the linking up of social and school activiti 
and the utilization of the influences of the home and communi 
“in the educative process. As an essential phase of such a pr 
gram the visiting teacher will naturally have a growing func- 
tion and the method of her work will have to be elastic and 
fluid in order to be of maximum value at different stages in th 
development of such a system of public education. 


Dr. Henry W. Thurston, of the New York Sahn 
Social Work, suggested that education and social work seen 
now to be developing toward the point : 

j where the school and society will jointly. accept their 
full responsibility ‘to the individual child. Just as in a garden, 
-no one would think of growing vegetables until the right condi- 7) 
- tions of soil, drainage and light, essential to their proper growth, ; 
had been secured, so the school will eventually come to under- ~~ 
stand that the child cannot secure a full and rounded develop- © hi 
‘ment until the whole environmental conditions have been made — 
right. Hospitals have found that they must take into considera- 
tion the patients’ personal and social problems before health 
measures are successful. This has led to the creation of the © 
so-called social service departments in modern and up-to-date 
hospitals. In the case of delinquent children, there has been a 
series of progressive stages, from confinement ‘in jails and 
prisons, to reformatory care, thence to probation, and now car 
ful physical, psychological and. social study of the individ 
delinquent. So the schools are moving rapidly toward individ 
‘ualization. ‘This is particularly noticeable in the classes 
physical and mental defectives, ‘in the provision for teaching 
individual cripples in their homes, in special schools and class 
for truants, in medical inspections and mental examinations. 
_ What has been so splendidly worked out for the abnormal child © 
must sooner or later be adapted to the needs of the normal chil 
5 universally, as has been done in many instances. ‘The test of 
- education is efficient membership in society. Until the potent 
ities of all children are developed, the school cannot be sai 
be successful. To do all this successfully, the enviro 
influences in the lives of the eye must be stu 
; thoroughly understood by the school. 
of the visiting teacher. 


‘ 


- fy k irs of 


. 


‘Mops or 


lactivities ae. a boys? club weneed in a settlement are 
eae one ‘is so gpecraine or so alert to punc- 
It is these Arabs _ of 


mtold good to the community or, under wrong stimulus, 
being enemies—Apaches of society. 
and Johnnie, for instance, come to the worker, not 
but as members of a “bunch,” demanding a ° “ steady ” 
m, because, as a boy in “Chelsea: said to me one evening, 
e ‘guys’ -ain’t got no place to. chang.” I suppose the ’ 
yeather had turned cold or the “cop” had chased them off 
he corner. 


tite name ae Atlas Piece Club, the Mountain 
, or what not) and hire a room somewhere. 
hey could pay the rent, the members | would indulge in a 
deal of poker and ‘ baske 
n occasional dance for the neighborhood ‘ “twisters ” 

ation for themselves and disturbance for their neighbors. — 
flake a home for it in the settlement and the club will 
en tend to be the same anarchic gang ‘that is common 
ong young men whether they loaf on the street corner or 
ollege raternity. ~The animus against the police may 
w be turned against the settlement staff; indeed I have ~ 
) known virtual warfare to exist between an older boys’ 
and the settlement in which it was housed. Now it~ 


from the headworker or his assistants, which will auto- 
t by coming to understand the boys—no great proportion — 


om by any. means will be found to be “‘ bad ’—by ex- 
a wise friendliness and making a skillful selection 


ited citizens out of many who gave promise of entering 
| anti-social careers and find a few who will become part- 
with him’ in his endeavor. — 


boys come under the influence of the house, and presum- 
dulge to any considerable extent in such forms — 
“ crap-shooting” and petty thieving—al- 
potentially such things may occur’ within the protected 
of the settlement—will have to be utilized to the 


“me and my ce >” clash 
ot bumich A e and the settlement boy _ 


nation, eae a id units as well. Now 
interest, in iS oe of ed oe and sncigh 


rith the workers, who all too 
1 3 a lot of parsons, each © 


out for the gang, fe with het innate possibilities 


But these. are aie surface | reasons, a as 
“ gang’ ” might adopt a | high 
So long 
‘craps ”, perhaps play basketball and fy 


after all would provide very little but_ Ee hoon 


be recognized that. there i is no subtle influence, emanat-. 


Nae transform street gamins into law-abiding citizens. 
possible activities, the leader may help to make public-. 


is is an up-hill road. The few hours each week when 


é ‘to effect ay, mated transformation of old» 


fre m the: thi one to under- 


Parasites 


Weis a specific ick in his own way. This provincialis 
besetting sin of the social worker, is often the unprofita 
by-product of an entirely commendable zeal in good works. 
No doubt preaching will help to broaden interests—but after 
all the “orgies of utterance’? to which the American people 
are said to be addicted are about as provocative of results as 
the average Sunday school teacher would be in inducing a 
“bunch” of young Tenth avenue “ bandits” to adopt can 

and courtesy as substitutes for cigarettes and cussing. I 
we forget the adage about learning by doing, my suggestion 
to social workers is that they stop talking so much about co- 
‘operation and begin to help the other fellow, so that they 


into the neighborhood. Let those of persuasive tongue direct 
attention to community tasks, but those who, like Moses, are 
“slow of speech and of a slow tongue” will do better to 
actually. put people to work by placing responsibility upon 
them. 

I shall not argue the desirability of self-government in 
neighborhood houses, because I believe it is now recognized 
that no group of people can “settle” in the ‘“‘ slums” and 
transform them, but that, rather, as John L. Elliott recently 
phrased it, “the desert must irrigate itself.” The engineer sae 
from. afar may, however, be of use in locating hidden springs 
and in making them available for indispensable service. We 
have found at the Hudson Guild that persons of rare power 
are developed and placed at the disposal of the community 
through the self-governing machinery of the house. i 

‘Innumerable difficulties must be overcome in making this 
"machinery work. There is a common complaint that “every- 
thing is referred to a committee and that’s the last you ever 
hear of it.” Now every school boy knows that committees 
have copious pigeon- -holes, but the effort must be made to 
get results, even if it is infinitely simpler to follow the neigh- 
borhood slogan: ‘‘ Let the ‘paid workers’ do it!” Ina 


1G} 
dark moment, when he enters a forlorn club room whose 
only contents, aside from a crowd of noisy boys, are hope- — 
-lessly broken chairs and a piano that was tuned the year be- 
fore last, this “ paid worker”? may be tempted to ignore the 
house committee and give the necessary order for repairs, — 
‘lest some trustee or other prominent visitor stumble upon such — 
shocking conditions. This is the time and place to raise a 
danger signal reading, ‘ ‘Stop! fOr usurpation of commit- ; 
tee functions means stagnation so far as the civic develep seas | 
of the members is concerned. ar 


_, When the house committee learns that one broken! chai 
begets another, and also that limited funds make the provi- 
sion of new furniture dependent on decreasing the breakage _ 
of the old—then the perennial problem of order will begin — 

to be solved. This sounds elementary, but the first steps 
must be taken before anything like a genuine sense of respo 

- sibility can be developed. Eventually we may reach the point 
cone the civic committee will induce the police to establish 

“play street” in front of the school-house before the chil- 
ae are run over by motor-trucks; and where the young met 

; will not look on idly and consider it a merry joke el 
boys steal pies from wagons or chickens from freight cars, 
but will make it their business to see that the neighorhood 
_ produces less fodder for Sing Sing. re 

Infinite tact and skill will be Cound if the ook is to. i 
induce men to assume greater responsibility along these and 

other lines. Those who have responded readily to the appeal | a 


ae 


‘to work in behalf of the house and neighborhood are at the | % 
Hudson Guild frequently stigmatized by their fellows as 
“mops”, aad. the effect of ridicule is such that many older BS 


a 


R. “Simmie? iMaccimenther snipe off the end of a cigar, 
and then glanced quizzically ar the group. He had 
Meds in on the tail end of a committee meeting at the club. 
“But they are worthy cases,” sputtered little “Ranny” St. 
| John. Randolph St. John, though’ the vice-president of the 
i) Exchange Bank, was affectionately known as “Ranny.” He 
had a puffy red face, twinkling blue eyes, and a heart of gold. 
“What's an unworthy case, Ranny ?”’ asked Jackson in his 
cold and precise manner. 
_ “Well—well—” stuttered Ranny, “a shiftless chap who 
' -won’t work, a mother who lets her children run wild, a family 
that just won’t buck up.” 
“And you wouldn’t help them?” asked Jackson. 
_ There was a general laugh, for the softness of Ranny’s 
heart was proverbial. After the merriment had subsided 
Merriweather broke in, “And what do you mean by help?” - 
“Why, help—” interrupted little Mrs. Morgan, her honey- 
brown eyes misty, “—-why, meat and eggs, and coal, of course.” 
|. “But suppose,” replied “Doc Jim” kindly, “that isn’t the kind 
“of help they need. What kind of a dead-end job is that 
© shiftless chap in? What do you know about him, anyway? 
_ And that mother, perhaps she isn’t more than a child herself 
‘mentally. And that family, why won’t they buck up? Have 
they any jatent resources? I wonder if they don’t need the 
same kind of skillful diagnosis that you want from a physician 
owhen one of your family is sick, Mrs. Morgan?” 
- ‘The group was silent for a moment. “But you make it so 
‘complex, doctor,” finally replied Mrs. Morgan. “You almost 
make a profession of it.” 
“Yes, it is pretty complex,” returned Merriweather.’ 
“And. I guess we won’t say anything more about worthy and 
‘unworthy. cases,” put in Ranny. i P. L. B. 


5 ye 


oys are fecal from “ doing hele bit”, preferring the alter- 
native label of it parasite ’ as less offensive. But the “ Ich 
Dien” spirit is gaining in popularity and undermining the 
lighting influence of the ancient tradition of aloofness. 


I am not attempting to present a definite program, but to 
tate general principles whose’ application will vary accord- 
ng to local conditions, Certain it is that the maximum of 
holesome activities will be required if the baneful influences 
ire to be operative in any‘club are to be rendered innocuous. 
othing i is quite so deplorable as the utter idleness—the pre- 
itsor of mischief—which threatens to characterize the hours 
t the club, where, to borrow a term from the campus, there 
always too many “‘ fireside athletes.” Constant resource- 
vuln ss is demanded if adequate substitutes are to be found 
aprovised “ jazz ’’, general boisterousness, and club-room 


8 is. cacileable idleness—both of body and mind—ex- 
ads to the days as well as to the nights; and we find that 
v ake too many contributions to what the boys, with obvi- 
us” reference to the New Testament, call the Park Lilies’ 
“Association. In the summer, these friends, also. known | as 
Ag sun-dodgers ”, loaf in the park across the street, where job- 
assness is regarded as a subject for considerable merriment. 
he problem of steady employment, involving moral and 
ustrial - questions of high importance, is one with which 
he club leader will be greatly concerned, 


‘Iti is said that the experience of the settlements is like that 
f the churches, that both are places where women and chil- 
on congregate while men stay at home or amuse themselves. 
amid more congenial surroundings. My observation is that 
when a club enjoys a continuous existence from the time its 
mbers are boys until they grow to manhood, many of the 


ettle down.” In view of the difficulty almost everywhere 


yarticularly important that the vital interest of the 
young manhood which does come more freely should ~ 
be secured aD for the settlements can never ade- 


‘in the erviaaut: house dices of our cities without. the help | ats 


well as of women. 


_ organizations to coordinate their child welfare work, to rela 


the 


quency. It is proposed that this be accomplished by ‘work 


their programs. 


n will retain an active interest even after they marry and. 


ed of bringing grown men into the settlement, it — 


Ps eta Texas and Wisconsin a if 


OUNCIL of Child (Welfare ‘has seoenrly Breen “org 


Aiea | in New Jersey to “enable each of the associa 


their programs to the official federal, state and ‘municipal 1 
grams and policies and to act : 
jointly in promoting the phy- ~ 
sical, mental and moral wel- 
fare ‘of the children of the 
state.’ As now constituted 
this council consists of thirty- 
five” organizations having state- 
wide programs. 

Previous to the formation of 
this new council the nearest ap-" 
proach to “such a coordinating 
body in New Jersey was the“ 
Council of Child Welfare of 
the Woman’s Committee of the 
New Jersey State Council of 
Defense, which had ten or-) 
ganizations represented upon 
its executive committee. These 
organizations assisted in secur- 
ing an increased appropriation 
of $150,000 as against $25,000 
two years previously for the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene of ii 
State Department of ia. 
Health. With the demise of the inne of Dee Je 

1 of this. year, the Council of Child Welfare was left with 
an aeepiaion to carry forward its work pe ie it. 


y heat 


of fhe new body. 

In the suggested program ot the connie to ‘be aa) ou 
among infants and children it is proposed to unite the cit 
zens of New Jersey in a determined campaign to elimina 
preventable deaths and preventable diseases, illiteracy and ir 
efficiency, preventable child labor and preventable — ‘delir 


for necessary child welfare legislation, by maintaining 
bureau of information ‘regarding all phases of child we 
in the state, through education, and by assisting the offi 
state department in obtaining the support of the public 
The headquarters for the council | will 
at #3) Central avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Progress | aa 
fone thousand six hundred and twenty and 1920 are co Th ofp 
G peeing by Owen R. Lovejoy in the annual report of Bk 
National Child Labor Committee. He says?) tte 


Just three hundred years ago that visionary band of P 
3 gave thanks for their safe arrival in the jane of oppo! 
‘Three centuries of American progress! / A 
But did those Pilgrim Fathers dream tae progress ould 
bring what it has? They brought up their children to ork 
- instilled in them that sense of responsibility which has been the 
- basis of much of our social effort, but especially taught them 
‘revere education. Almost the first thing the Pilgrims did wa: 
‘to establish schools for their children, the free, P schools! 
3 of America. ; eC 
And today? : 


There are at least 5,500,000 iilitetaiee: in ‘the United S| 
lees 1/5 of all American children. between 10 and 15 
t of school earning their own living. 

- Tilinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 


organized by the 
ittee, a bill was 


ork; the fetal ‘appropriation 
ie doubled ; a ‘Board of 


Cae “permitting, 


rk permits ; in 
age to work 


iealth Association, this 
ose communities where 


ces Aye oe effort. 


in many. instances. 

is strikingly seen 
r there was an infant 
comparison with 129.3 
progressive program 


ley oe Welfare 


fo eet the establish- 


| [PROF oF RIGHT 


how- — 
istricts co exempt ete es oe their own vote; New | 


a ‘One of @ series of cartoons published by the Maine Public ‘ ‘ 


i The Maine Public Health Association of which W. roy 


d ie over 
this organization in bringing about a further reduction of the 


nd to work at 


issue of November 27 published four solid pages of material 
 furnis 
‘the features oF this was an account of the summer camp for 


_ According to a 


Society and of the secretary, C. V. Williams, that the child- aa 
_ caring agencies of the state should be subject to constructive 
lowered their infant. 


_ sachusetts would be i ina alihees to assist the society in ee 
‘ning it i 
should he cared for by Soot soa icibe! 


‘tion’ at a recent meeting inviting the department to ins 


‘employed in the reception, placement, supervision and d 
“missal of its wards, but also to study any other phases of the 


. Stes Aid eae also: made a plea for state supervi 


BABIES 
> aliag 


5 Vay Le 
far, A ee PI 
CITIZENSHIP 


T° GO7e SCHOOL 
ies OF RIGHT. 
TOWORK 


“EVERY CHILD'S BIRTHRIGHT” 


Health Association in the Association News 


Harris is the secretary is lending the effective machinery of 


infant deaths in that state. The association toward this and — 
similar ends is doing some interesting educational work. As 
an illustration of this the Lewiston Saturday Journal in its 


‘One of. 


ed by it, called a Health Review of the Year. 


aine. 


: State Supervision 
Tis the belief of the directors of the Boston Children’s Ai 


Pec uehed children at Orono, 


As 


state supervision. “It is also felt that through the exercise | 
such supervision the Department of Public Welfare of Ma 


ln: consideration of this belief the directors oud a ae 


the work of the society “to consider not only the meth 


work of the society.” In order to facilitate such investiga 
tion the society has extended to the department the privilege 
of examining its records, of interviewing people connectec¢ 
with the organization, and of visiting foster homes wher 
ildren have been placed by the society. 

At the recent New York State Conference of Charities oo 
Corrections held in Buffalo, Douglas Falconer of the one 


| INDUSTRY — 


shop campaign. ‘The fall of prices has restricted pro- 
duction and thrown men out of work. ‘Therefore, ac- 
cording to the strategists who are engineering the open shop 


: an HE fall of prices is coincident with the rise of the open 


ganized labor. ‘Their reasoning is roughly that labor took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded when jobs were thought 
'-to be more numerous than workers, and that therefore em- 
ployers who are opposed to trade unionism should avail them- 
selves of the slackness of the labor market to strike a mortal 
blow at unionism. 

Among: the first fruits of this campaign is the break be- 
tween the clothing manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America in New York. The union was 
given an ultimatum by the terms of which it would have been 


A collective consideration of the manufacturers’ demands was 
refused. The union had simply the opportunity to surrender. 
Something of the same situation was repeated in Boston, where 
the organized manufacturers have broken off relations with 
the Amalgamated. The independent manufacturers in Bos- 
ton, however, have retained their contracts. “The Boston inci- 
dent was complicated by the fact that the agreement between 
the union and the manufacturers’ association does not expire 
until May. 

_ The experience of the garment workers is only an indica- 
tion of the attack on unionism. ‘The railway unions, espe- 
cially the machinists, are feeling the same stress. In many 
of the other industries in which there has been considerable 
organization during the war period, the same movement is 
being felt. An energetic campaign has been opened by certain 
employers’ magazines. The Manufacturers’ News of Chicago 
has even gone so far as to attack Herbert Hoover because of 
his conterence with the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor, saying: 

_ | Herbert Hoover may be a very smart man. He is credited 
with having followed Solomon’s exhortation to “ get wisdom, 

’ get understanding,” more than any other man in public life, but 
he cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; he cannot make 
bricks out of straw; he cannot make the American Federation 
of Labor please God or man, for the reason that it is founded 
upon principles of selfishness, defiance of authority, and mis- 

_ representation. The American Federation of Labor teaches the 
“wage earner to disregard the discipline of his employer, to dis- 

_ regard the authority of the state, and then tries to fool the pub- 

- lie through misrepresentation by claiming recognition on the 

' ground that it is opposed to radicalism. 


_ Industry, a magazine published at Washington, printed a 
statement on the open shop by the Rev. Ernest Johnson of 
the Federal Council of Churches. A single sentence from Dr. 
_Johnson’s statement, ‘‘ The true open shop not only repre- 
- sents the sounder industrial policy but is ethically right,” 
has been taken from its context and given very wide circula- 
‘tion by those opposing the closed shop. Dr. Johnson also 
said: “ If democracy is to be taken at all seriously the ethical 
_ obligation of the employer would seem to be clear; he must 
give his workers freedom to choose their form of organiza- 


tion, stipulating only that as he refrains from coercing them 


so they must avoid coercing their fellow employes. If he 
dislikes or distrusts the union he has one very simple course 
open to him—he may undertake to offer his employes an al- 


ternative with which they will be better satisfied. But if. 
he chooses for them, and tries to impose his will upon them. 


he is to that extent an autocrat and the present currents of 
industrial life are likely to presently sweep him aside.” This 


; - The Open Shop 


movement, now is the time to push the advantage against or- . 


compelled to relinquish gains made during long struggles.: 


been an advance by workers. It is hardly probable that at the 


of representation was at least one of the fundamental issues, 


to the failure of labor, and its difficulty to adapt 


The open shop campaign does not accord to union mem 
bers the right of organization. In practice, the open shoy 
means the non-union shop. As a matter of record, the close 
shop which is the supposed alternative to the open shop ij§” 
sought by few unions. The railroad brotherhoods hav 
never asked for a closed shop.. They have worked on % 
strict open shop basis, although in many of the trades afiectec 
the organization has included 90 per cent of the worker 
The garment makers have sought not the closed shop, bu 
the preferential shop. The only important group of trade 
unionists who have insisted on the closed shop have beer © 
those employed in the building trades and the recent happeng) * 
ings before the Lockwood Committee have made it appeai°’ 
that. in New York city at any rate, the closed shop was qu 
as much of an asset to contractors and building mater 
manufacturers as it was to the workers themselves, a | 

~The Manufacturers’ News is authority for the stateme: at 
that 99 per cent of the metal trade shops at Indianapolis até 
“independent American shops”, a euphemism for non-union 
trade shops. The movement has been particularly powerful 
in Texas. 


It has been reported that. open shop organization 
have been organized in Beaumont, Dallas, Houston, San An 
tonio, Fort Worth, Waco, Galveston. The Beaumont Op 
Shop Association is said to include practically every busin 
man in the city. The movement has been actively advocated 
in the Far West, notably in Seattle where the Associated In- 
dustries has been operating. . Lae 
It is not possible at this time to forecast the probable’ 
velopment. What happens will in all probability depend 
upon the condition of industry itself. If there is a Te 
sumption of production in the spring, the open shop move 
ment is likely to become quiescent. If on the other hand th 
country must foresee a very extended period of slackness 
then the open shop campaign—that is, the campaign to close 
out labor unions—may achieve a very considerable tempor-§ 
ary success, but in the end very little is gained by that kind) ,, 
of class warfare, whether waged by employers or trade uni 
ists. After the Civil War the trade unions which had grow! 
up were on the whole destroyed by employers. The ch 
result of the campaign of destruction, however, was to dr 
the labor movement underground and to aid in the organi 
tion of the Knights of Labor. Impartial students of industry) 
cannot look back with much comfort at that period in| 
American industrial history. It is certain, however, that — 
instead of taking short periods of time such as that whict 
may measure the existing industrial depression, longer periods 
are considered, the labor movement has not gone backward. 
Decade by decade has industry changed its form. ‘Thete has 


end of a world war in which the right of self-government and 
workmen will permanently lose what they have gained of in- 
dustrial democracy. W. ly Ce 


Compulsory Labor in German 
Pe EEN EY the German Ministry of Labor sugg 
the possibility of a compulsory labor law. Germans 
fer on the one hand from a closing down of factories 
want of raw materials and orders, and in consequence a 
amount of unemployment. On the other hand both 
and labor agree that only production’ can pull the 
out of the plight it is now in. Part of the difficult 


new conditions. On the land, for example, fore 


‘labor the advantage would be varied. In the ie 
the state would have over half a million laborers at. 
oderate expense to undertake works of common social neces- 
which cannot now be carried out for want of funds. It 
also be a training in craftmanship for a young gene- 
which suffers from want of sufficient instruction and 
cipline. It would also help to solve the problem of unem- 
ent because. through a an enterprise other hands 
uld be recruited. 

The idea was Gecnsset in the Cabinet, and in theory re- 
ived much commendation A part of the public too would 
greeted it with satisfaction. But labor is dead against 
lready ‘they shave protested against any suggestion of 
mpulsory labor in the reconstruction of France or at home. 
they countered by a _project—never delivered because the 


yet 


reconstructing Northern | ‘France. But the workers de- 
ded the protection of their trade unions, and the right 
eceive the same wage and live under correspondingly as 
af conditions as the labor in France. They. insisted, for 
pple, on extensive comforts in the barracks in which they 
to be housed, and demanded the right to return home 
ave at six-week intervals. 
The trade unions were solidly opposed to any Ee alodey 
Dor in reconstruction or at home under capitalistic enter- 
and keep the same attitude today. I asked the head 
of the trade unions representing over 800,900 skilled 
ts his A bien and Le ae me ‘this Nae 


ee beh i state, The Socialist unions naturally agree 
ith compulsory labor in a Socialistic state. Compulsion, how- 
r, can only exist when the ‘employer himself is obliged to 
aform to some common law of production. But such control 
s up till now always been tefused by the employer as well as 
he government. The unions repeatedly during the war de- 
ded compulsory labor on the farms. But this right to enforce 
wo k was not eS. i ee The Jaw gen took” its place 


law, however, existed only ue ihe war in Germany. | 
“Oy y SANFORD GRIFFITH. 
lin, October. BCR 


n mployment Service Btidy 


of public employment in the United States 
‘undertaken. by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
eneral purpose is to gather the experience of this 
a other countries as far as practicable, in planning, 


vali} stares and national aspects. It includes an examina- 
so. of the. factors entering into successful application to 
of the employment | bureau idea and the factors 
‘its practical development _ in the community. 
o be done seemed to ‘group itself into three main 


Te he: eeors which have to do with the 
They 


ofices the technique of the local service, 
enka Cail ea it includes — 


ers, farm labor, immigrants, and handicapped workers. 


rman Government regarded it as too radical—which pro- | 
for the participation of half a million German workers 


'view and of practical experience represented in this group. 


wan _any way come in contact with the service or had reason 


and administering public employment work, in. 


began. 


e fice layout; the placement process; practice in receiving, 
ene, aN aiies and Leda. applicants ; forms and 


; oe third, Where: were questions as to the place and fun 
tion of the service in our industrial life, local and national. 2 
What in its largest aspects are the obstacles which the public 
employment service must meet and overcome if it is to hav 
a healthy and reasonably rapid development? ‘This is neither 
an attempt on the one hand to set up a straw man and then — 
to knock him down, nor on the other to propound impossible — 
or-altogether improbable questions. It is rather an attem 
to face real issues of a kind that appear to need new think 
ing through in the belief that the best interests of employ: 
ment work will in the long run thereby be promoted. © 


Still a further group of considerations have been’ taken up 
to some extent as parts of the three main divisions and also 
as special problems. They include questions having to do 
with the handling of juveniles, migratory and casual work 


~The appropriation for the study was granted early in 1919 
and the staff was got together by June of that year. It con-— 
sisted of Mary La Dame, J. B. Buell and Leslie E. Wood 
cock, who have taken part in the study through the whol: 
- period. -In addition, Fred A. King and Helen B. Russell. 
have assisted for a considerable part of the period. The un-— 
dertaking has been fortunate in’ haying a variety of points of 


Nearly all of the group had been employed at one time or 
another in public or private employment work; and their ex- 
perience had been gathered in several different sections of the 
country. A small group of advisers has been brought. to- | ara 
gether from time to time to assist in planning and carrying 
the study forward. ‘These have included W. M. Leiserson, — 
Charles B. Barnes, Louise C. Odencrantz, Bryce M. ae Ht 
and Mary Van Kleeck. ae 
“In planning the study it was deemed sented that per- i 
‘sonal visits be made to as many employment offices as time 
and funds would permit.. Thus following a short period 
allowed for preliminary study the field work was begun. It 
took the staff into thirty-one states, and Canada; and included 
special observation of the work in Ohio, Wisconsin Massa- 
chusetts and New York. ‘The states visited were represen- 
tative of all parts of the country, the Pacific Coast, the North 


-. West, the Gulf States, the Middle West, Adanue Seaboard, 


and New England. "The cities visited in these states aiid ay 
Canada numbered about seventy. Ay 
This field work consisted, as already suggested, of ‘observa: ah 
tion of the employment otganization while in operation; study — 
and comparison of similar and differing methods employed 
from place to place; the collecting of printed forms and any 
other material that had not been located or might be difficult 
‘to locate by correspondence; and the interviewing of large 
numbers of people of widely differing points of view who had 


to give thought to it. These included superintendents of the 
public employment offices and employes in the offices; of 
ficials in commercial, semi-commercial, and philanthropic 
bureaus; employers of ‘labor from the head of the firm to the’ ie 
shop superintendent; workers, organized and unorganized 
officers in employers’ associations and officers in the labor 
unions; workers in social and civic organizations, and. man} 
others. 

‘The field work ran well on toward the beginning of the 
present year. ‘Then, in a way, the real work of the ‘study 
A great mass of material had been collected, and 
final combing of the country through questionnaires and ee) 
-respondence was bringing in still more. The job ahead 
to study, organize, and assimilate it; and then to ve 
in as brief space as possible. 


“script. It is in what we still call first draft; and miichy a . 
“most of it is in tentative form, awaiting the final cutting down | : 


oundation. 


_ Unemployment aa Health 
J NEMPLOYMENT, certain financial organs have been 


insinuating, is a prerequisite to a return of industrial sta- 
hae. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company appears to 
see the matter from a different angle. The insurance company 
‘is concerned about the health of workers for a large part of its 
business lies in that field. Unemployment, it suggests, is a 
menace to the national health, In a uct interesting 
_ statement the company says: 
“In May we commented upon the effect of the high cost of 
_ living upon the public health. We observed that, although i in- 
_ creasing wages had not quite kept pace with increased prices of 
essential commodities, the health of the industrial population 
had not been adversely affected. On the contrary, the low 
“levels attained by the death rates for tuberculosis, pellagra 
and the other diseases which are indices of the material wel- 
fare of the population, showed that wage workers. were bet- 
ter off than at any time in the history of public health in the 
United States and Canada. The explanation of this anomaly 
can be found, we believe, in the absence of unemployment 
during the period of mounting prices. Wage earners, dur- 
ing this time, were always certain of a full pay envelope each 
week. This gain was apparently more than enough to offset 
the disparity between prices and wages. 
espite popular misconception that wage earners spent 
their higher incomes in wasteful ways, the real evidence is 
at much of the increased income was expended wisely in 
securing a more wholesome home environment, Department 
store records show that wage earners bought heavily such 
useful goods as furniture, bedding, carpets and other lines of 
household equipment. Both industrial and ordinary insur- 
ance © ‘companies report unprecedented sales of higher nue 
plans of insurance to wage earners. The ‘ industrial ’ 
ekly premium applicant became a candidate for ‘ Henne: 
diate and ‘ordinary’ insurance. Savings banks reported 
record-breaking deposits from this group of the population, 


embership. Vacation resorts gave testimony that the wage 
earner took advantage of his increased earnings to provide 
ealthful out-door recreation for his family. Skilled medical 
ind nursing care became available to many persons who here- 
tofore relied upon free clinic and hospital facilities. All these 
factors a te to lower the death rate of the industrial pop- 
at ae the United States and ee 


an Decay of labor and that we are HEE a serious 


“any case, we must meet the present unemployment 
lem cw its immediate effects upon public health. ‘The 


g he. net few months. Agencies concerned in the preven- 
1 of tuberculosis should not be allowed to suffer from lack 


sh uld, if anything, be augmented rather than curtailed in 
resent temporary financial stringency. Relief agencies 
eneral should not be suffered to slump in their ability to 
car -of perhaps large numbers of distressed families. 
‘stimulation of housing facilities stands out as a pri- 
cessity in the present juncture not only as a measure 
ief of unemployment but as a corrective health meas- 

nly by concerted effort similar to that employed dur- 


Noms Department Woe and. Eons, Russell sae re 


F given temporary exemptions. 


-or in any of those branches of industry where the conditio 


Lodges and other fraternal associations gained largely in 


ther sion of labor distribution. 
nem’ loyment problem. ‘To the public health worker this 


“spective regulations, or if no’ such regulations. are in for 


nds, the budgets of state and city health departments » 


: preceded by a period of preparation of not more 
In Soviet institutions, however, the preparation 


month for skilled work. A worker who i is re 


t ‘war can the effects oe widespread and bese un-— ‘member, _ 


icipate the conditions a hardship and 
ably cause. ‘The present situation offers an 
tunity to lay foundations for the establishment of m 
andling the distress of unemployment not only in 
present but in the future. 

“We must strive to hold what has been gained i in nation 
i aa during the war.” woke 


~ Labor Laws i in Russia | 


A HE labor laws of Soviet Russia have been hie. ob 

. of so much condemnation and praise that information 
cerning the actual texts is a great desideratum. At the M 
treal meeting of the American Federation of Labor last J 
for example, the burden of the argument of those who c 
posed adoption of resolutions expressing friendship for Sov: 
Russia was grounded on-the labor laws. ‘These it was. 
had reduced the Russian workers to a condition of peona 
if not of slavery. This assertion was based on the arti 
which provides for compulsory work. The code of labe 
laws in a third and revised edition has now been translat 
and made available by the Russian Soviet Government Bu 
of New York city. 


Compulsory labor is provided in Article One, All perso 
between sixteen and fifty years of age, except those who aston 
incapacitated by injury or illness, must work. ‘People , w 
are temporarily incapacitated because of injury or il Iness t 
Women are exempted for 4! 
period of eight weeks before and eight weeks after confine 
ment. Students, however, aré subject to compulsory lab 
in the schools, So runs the substance of the law. ‘This ca 
pulsion of work is, howeyer, compensated for in a meas 
by the assertion that “all citizens able to work have the r 
to employment at their vocations and remuneration fixes 

The right to work belongs, first, to all of those who | 
subject to compulsory labor. Women and boys — under 
eighteen have no right to work, however, during the ni 


a 


BOT ot 


of labor are especially hard or dangerous. The enforcem 
of the right to work is according to the law secured thro 
the Division of Labor Distribution, through the trade uni 
and through other branches of the government. The Di 
sion of Labor Distribution, apparently a rough equivalent 
the United States Employment Service, has the sole | pow 
to summon a worker. ‘The only exception to this rule is th 
a Soviet institution or enterprise may also distribute ‘wor 
When the task requires “ political reliability ” ‘or other wi 
usual. or special knowledge, vacancies may be filled by el 
tions. Unemployed persons are registered through the di 
An unemployed person has 
right to refuse an offer of work at his vocation; provide 
working conditions conform with standards fixed by th 


Me coy 


M 
anh 


‘by the trade unions. An unemployed person, fu hermoi 
must. accept. work outside his own vocation until 
tunity opens for employment in his customary trade. 
individuals who violate the rules of labor distribu 
be punished by the order of the local board of the 
of Labor Distribution by a fine of not less than thr 
dred rubles, or by arrest of not less than. one wi 

Final acceptance of workers for permanent 


weeks for the unskilled, and less responsible 


preliminary period ‘may appeal to the unio 
, The! union, if it flee so 


ounty. Judge ctl pata to th a 
e Workers’ Journal, is an active member of loca 
fe 44, Whitesburg, Ky. He served as a rough rider thr 
Uthe: ae American War, and after the war he 
mines, _ During the campaign he was servin a 


Whitaker defeated in the election. ‘The contest seems tc 
en press on a union issue. Letcher county apne ATS. 


ionism is still a fighting issue. The United Mine 

a ers’ Journal is authority for the statement that three 
srs were attacked and injured in the neighboring region 
ly. Judge Whitaker is quoted as saying that. he 
ver approve the issuance of a commission to a. gunman 

oe county. 


‘Industrial Movies 


ne the ‘normal ae pom: ie Women’s Bureau of the Department ue 
piece work and also for overtime. Overtime must _ Mand the industrial department of the Y. W. C. A. hav 
a than once and ‘ay oe iiss | a. ue rate for lately had motion picture films made for the purpose of show 
ng good and bad conditions in industry. The pictures de 
signed for the use of the Women’s Bureau were taken in f 
_ tories in the vicinity of New York and show actual indus 
trial conditions. Lie 
‘The purpose of the Y. W. C. A. film is to show the: ec 
standards of safety, sanitation and of regulated hours for 
en workers. Carlyle Ellis prepared both of these films. 
n addition a large number of industrial motion pictures are 
ing produced and distributed by commercial and manufac- 
‘uring companies, film companies, and the Y. W. C. A. The 
ational Board of Review of Motion Pictures has published’ 
very extensive catalogue of cinema illustrations of the pro- 
‘cesses in a large number of industries. Through these 
ires the industrial history of: the country might be pre 
: served with a faithfulness quite unprecedented in the Pat 
onditions of work. 


Sine tate of labor — Incidence of Accidents — 


N neetne) statistical study of accidents in a ares tex 

_ 4AXtile company has been made by Donald S. Gates, a stu- 

ie dent of Harvard University, and published in the Journal of 

e Industrial Hygiene. The company employed ‘about 7,500 

people. During the two years ‘1918 and 1919, a total of 

"2,800 accidents were reported, ‘he great majority of thes 

eulii ie or all workers or for however, seem not to have been serious. In fact, during 1919, 
ae 4 there were only 213 cases in which time was Tost. Analysi 

owed that accidents occur most frequently in all depar 
ents at the hours of 9.4. M. and 3. P. M. The explana 
Miered is that at these hours the fastest work is being ¢ 
However, the greater portion of the work in the mil 


e com onest age for oben is 18 years, and the laraed 
ber of victims are boys. The high value of the study 
e ae in the detailed ‘Suggestions for clan ma 


' The labor 
nd of. ie Pe emutions 
1 the whole the nearest. 
again, however, the 
‘The most serious in tie ee products eS of pace 
sion provided in 1s hie Rercartcé by Department of Bese and 
oe: provisions. 


ay = ines a minimum wage hoaedut may be stnbiaed 
iblic at 8 at which manufacturers were given an of 


THE SOCIAL CASE HISTORY 
By Ada Eliot Sheffield. Russell Sage Foundation. 
Price, $1.00; by mail.of the SURVEY, $1. 05. 


The wisdom of the editor of the Social Work Series has 
again been brilliantly confirmed in her choice of the author for 
- the study of the case record. Mrs. Sheffield has produced a book 
in a hitherto untouched field which is much more than a review 
of the present practices in case record keeping. It courageously 
“ventures into the field of experiment in record keeping while 
not neglecting to give an excellent idea to the beginner regarding 
what a social case record is and ought to be. 


‘The two striking contributions of Mrs. Sheffield’s are the han- 

dling of the concept in social case work and case history writing, 
and her plea for the arrangement of the record in classified 
rather than chronological arrangement. 


In the use of the concept as the selective agent determining 
‘the material for inclusion in the case record, Mrs. 
“breaks away from all tradition and custom. She is on sound 
' scientific grounds, and doubtless in the course of time her con- 
“tention must prevail. At the present, however, with so poorly 
trained case workers as the case work agencies must be satisfied 
with, it is a little dangerous to base one’s method of selection 
upon the concept as it develops in the imagination of the case 
worker. In the exact sciences where each fact can mean but 
ertain concepts and where the training for handling those facts 
and concepts is exact and satisfactory, it is perfectly possible to 
use such a method. The presence of a white precipitate when 
an unknown re-agent is added to nitrate of silver can arouse only 
ew definite concepts in the mind of a chemist, and the tech- 
nique /for determining the correct concept is exact. When a 
ase worker, however, finds a client unwilling to go to a hospital, 
he concepts which would adequately explain that reaction are 
ar too numerous and complex and, it must also be added, too 
ittle known, for it to be safely left to the ordinary case worker 
0 choose the material for case writing according to that which 
Ips or disproves the particular group of concepts she may be 
orming. The distance between prejudice and concept in social 
ork is at the present time much too short to insure safety for 
e use of such a method, although scientifically it is accurate. 
The correction consists not so much in an entire neglect of the 
oncept but in the careful and tentative use of it in case work 
until its possibilities and dangers are realized and there is for- 
ated, what Mrs. Sheffield pleads for) a standardized group 
of concepts for each group of reactions, standardized both in 
ontent and terminology. That time, however, is in the future 
nd certain fundamental changes in professional standards will 
lave to be accepted before the method can be adopted. 


the handling of the arrangement of material, Mrs. Sheffield’s 
plea for a classified or topical rearrangement is based probably 
‘upon her experience with children’s and court records. It would 
be ungracious to say that a more intimate knowledge of family 
ase records might lead her to value more highly the chronological 
method, for Mrs. Sheffield gives every evidence of knowing well 
the family case record. ‘The advantages of the topical method 
s she gives them are striking and suggestive for any case worker. 
Some modification of the ordinary undifferentiated case record 
‘in response to such suggestions is inevitable. Jt is not clear 
whether Mrs. Sheffield would urge the topical method only for 
he investigational or for both the investigational and treatment 
sections of the record. It lends itself much better to the in- 
-quiry period. It is, in fact, difficult to see how it could be applied 
at all to the lengthy and long continued treatment entries of the 
family case history where investigation merges insensibly into 
treatment, and investigation is never quite entirely absent. : 


the handling of the topical method Mrs. Sheffield is again 
rging what is probably a counsel of perfection. If all case 
workers - were well trained, knew their psychology, had a good 
asi &, at any rate, in the symptomology of: disease, were ac- 
‘quainted with criminal law and knew the last word in diet, the 
Ee ecrent of material according to subject would be much 
er. In our present imperfect stage of development it is dan- 
us to peciae: very closely in advance just what the record 


227 pp. 


p 


been jotted down by an observant but not specially trained c 


lating parts of the book. Her suggestions that there should b 


Sheffield 


book as a bit misleading. To those engaged in the 


and shall not contain on the basis ob concepts. The y 
fact that, as Mrs. Sheffield points out, an alienist. cannot 
the summary of an ordinary case worker but must go back toy .:!i 
the original record in the hope that he will find in it records Of) 
those symptoms which are significant to him and which hay | 


worker, indicates how necessarily limited we are as yet in our | 

ability to forécast the use of material gathered in case wor sna 
Mrs. Sheffield’s treatment of the parts of the documents that )..; 

enter into the make-up of the record is one of the most sti 


a medical sheet, one or more summary sheets and a budget sh 
in addition to face sheet and the narrative sheets are real c 
tributions to the art of record keeping. Curiously, the boo 
does not indicate the need for a relief sheet wee is so essent 
in the family case records at least. 

The book makes an unnecessary concession to tel sty 
using abbreviations in the narrative section. Writing “mo” 
mother saves neither the dictator's nor the reader’s Bue 
questionable whether it-saves anything but white paper for they Pe 
ordinary stenographer can write ‘“ mother” quite as quickly, i 
not more quickly, than “mo.” She is thinking “mother ”, 
the dictator and the reader must. For the reader all abbrevi 
tions are a hindrance, The purpose of the record is to be re 
and the need of the reader rather than a saving of white pai 
should be decisive. 

A discussion of record writing is inevitably tied up with a di 
cussion of case work, and Mrs. Sheffield does not make the 
take of trying to separate the two. When her plea for the 
of a certain method calls for a discussion of case work she enters 
into such a discussion without apology or hesitation. The boc 
therefore, makes a valuable contribution to the method of c 
work, especially in its discussion of the place of the concept 
guiding the social worker per the maze of oe facts : 
their possible explanations. 

The Social Case History is a new landmark in ‘the proflad i 
of social case work. No one hereafter can undertake case wi | oe 


without first mastering the material and the method put int ta 2 
permanent form by this book. It does for the case record, uty 
incidentally for certain phases of treatment, what Miss Ri | a 
mond’s book on Social Diagnosis has done for investigation. a 


& FRANK Bruno | ie 


FIELD WORK AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


By F. Stuart Chapin. The Century Co. 224 pp. Price, $ 7 
by mail of the Survey, $1.85. 


‘The books dealing with statistical method, or with bactal 
search, up to the present time have paid little attention to 
part of the process which is concerned with the collecting 
material. An elementary text-book of statistics, for exam 
out of two or three hundred pages will devote perhaps f 
fifths of them to the statistical analysis of already collected s 
tistical material, and a perfunctory ten or a dozen, or perh 
even only three or four pages to the framing of questions, © 
preparation of schedule forms, and other steps in the protess 
collection. 

And yet this is a part of the wore: in which cuit is need 
It is obvious that no analysis; however carefully made, will yiele 
trustworthy results if the material on which it is based is faul 
It is perhaps not so obvious, but none the less true, tha 
proper methods of collecting material so that it shall be a relia 
basis for analysis, do not come to the investigator by intuiti 
but either have to be worked out through painful experience 


learned from others who have worked them out. ‘There is 

fact, a technique of collecting material as well as of analyzing it, le 

and Field Work and Social Research i is to be welcomed, as | ie 

ing practically its entire space over to a consideration ° | = 

_subject. me | 
We might, however: put in an t ebiection to ‘the | oa 


social workers, field work denotes a means of learning throw 

the application | of principles in actual practice. Ty Pro 

eerie “ field work is the techni of studying social con s : 
\ , ce : ee te) : "8 3 


- “ field ork | is the - 
I ns by first hand contact with — 
Maa é se the title seems rather a misfit, 


> the author tactinsce’ a number of pha not sant falling 
his definition. 


the principles of the inductive method as applied to social 
rch, and gives a chapter, based on the great work of Langlois. 
‘Seignobos, dealing with the principles underlying the critical 
mination of | documentary sources which should precede the 
on of new material. Part II is concerned with the differ- 
types of investigation and their problems. Professor Chapin 
usses three—the intensive investigation of individuals or fam- 
$; the partial canvass, or the investigation of a representative 
on less than the whole; and the complete enumeration, noting 
n the procedure for ‘each, and describing actual investiga- 
of the different types. Part III deals with the preparation 
hedules and their editing, and with the transcription, tabula- 
and interpretation of. the collected data. 

[his book will be found helpful ; it would be more so, per- 
had more space been given to details of technique and had 
general principles laid down in the earlier chapters been 
freely illustrated i in their application to actual situations. 


Kate Hoiiapay CLAcHorN. 


By Edwin Brown. Four Seas Co. 370 pp.” Bisctrated. 


Price: $2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.25. 


win Brown in “ Broke” has given us a pitiless picture of 
hospitality of the American city to the homeless man. He 
ved the life of a penniless vagrant from Louisville to 
rtland, from Boston to San Francisco, from Albany to Wash- 
In San Francisco the tramp asked an officer, “Can you 
fellow where he can get a free bed?” He was directed to 
‘Whosoever ‘Will a - Mission” where he was told: 


f you want a. bed you. have got to go to the meeting and if 
bu are lucky enough to get a ticket you can get a bed. But. 
ne along with me if you can’t get in. I’m going down that 
ahole. Once in, you’ll be mixed up with the crowd and won’t 
alia It's mighty heavy but I’ll hold it up until you drop 
But say, I want to tell you if you ain’t got nothing on 
Oe ind. you don’t want nothing on you, you'd better try the 
lumber yard. It isn’t so warm as BOT ee but it’s a great 
eal cleaner. : “| 


er trying the. “ dark’ hole ” he deeeaiane to look for another 
ting place. At the Salvation Army the attendant told him he 
t authorized to give anything away, and all that was left 
the old city prison. — In the prison the tramps were allowed 
id ae stone Heer 3 in the Beene inch surrounded the row 


ht to hes ee Sad ravings nes “ ee nciat “When 
1 came to the lodgers in the morning to get out, it was 
a voice from the immediate presence. of God.” 


he book is full of pictures like this one. Its effect would be 


at no city has planned properly for its homeless men—but 
ould make it more forcibly if he appeared less prejudiced 
st all charitable institutions. He believes that privately run 
anthropies are pauperizing, and that the homeless man can 
ed alone by cities maintaining properly equipped municipal 
‘The problem of the casual laborer is too com- 
to be solved by one institution. The picture Mr. Brown 
of an ideal municipal lodging has been a great help 
encouraging cities throughout the United States to build new 
more adequate emergency homes, and we must be grateful 
it emphasizing this one agency in the rehabilitation of 
p, however, the author has~at times lost sight of the 
involved. Carleton Parker has said, “ As a class, 
ry aborers are nothing more nor less than the finished 
their environment.” ~ Municipal lodging houses will 
onment, ut a more constructive and far 
ded to make a useful citizen of the man 
_ ss Grtrupe R, STEIN. 


Ans ~ establishment, 22 Victoria St., 


“urning to the contents oe the sok ‘we Rnd’ ih Base I out- 


~He-sketches the history of the work in some detail, shows th 


that it recites the means which have been found to be successful, 


~ under medical supervision, proved to be of great therapeutic 


tional training began after the soldier had received his hospital 


to his Introduction to Statistical Methods in response to a de- 


poignant if it were condensed. The author makes his point | 


iyaill (s save many a ‘mistake. 
’ compilation. 


sy ‘Walter E. Bensworth. Department of Soldiers Ch Re 
Ottawa, Canada. 190 pp 
Illustrated. ; 


Our northern neighbor faced a stupendous task in returnin 
her disabled soldiers to civil life, because of the heavy toll which 
years of fighting took of her heroic manhood. On this side the 
St. Lawrence we have the feeling that she has been performing 
that task with admirable results. This feeling is strengthene 
by reading Mr. Segsworth’s book which tells the “how” of it. 


development of policy, and supplies an abundance ‘of statistics 
and charts. The book is of value to students of social work in 


in returning the disabled soldier to industry. Those same means 
must be factors in the rehabilitation of disabled civilians, a sub 
ject which is now definitely before this country as a social duty. 


The steps which are to lead the injured man back into the 
work-a-day world start from his hospital cot. It is there that a 
tactful worker may help the man to gather into his hands the 
reins of resolution that will insure his success in the race of the 
handicapped. His training should start with some bedside work 
that will occupy his mind and employ his hands. Simple craft 
work, taught the Canadian soldier at his bedside by trained aides’ 


value. ~Later, the ambulatory patients spent some time in the 
curative workshop at congenial work that hastened the return 
to normal. functioning of an injured part. ‘The primary object 
was still therapeutic, rather than vocational. The serious voca- 


discharge. An occupation suitable to his physical condition and 
his aptitudes having been determined upon, his training took place __ 
under the appointed authorities either in a suitable school or in- 
dustrial establishment. ' 


Great importance was attached by the author, Sehile he weeon 


‘director of vocational training, to training in industry, safe- 


guarded by the supervision of inspectors and the follow-up of 
social workers. He gives a list of 314 occupations for which 


‘disabled soldiers have been given training, and the list is still 


growing. ‘The principles involved in this work, the technique 
developed, and the results obtained are set forth in such a way _ 
‘as to be helpful to an understanding of the problem of helping 
the disabled civilian back to a life of improving activity and 
independence. J. Co Fartes.)42 


Re once AND PROBLEMS IN STATISTICAL METH- : 


Pe 


By Horace Secrist. Macmillan Co, Price, $2.75; 


by mail of the Survey, $2.95. 


Professor Secrist has written the ;present companion volume 


427 Pp. 


mand by teachers of statistics, though he would prefer that 
students be set to work on actual problems from the business. 
and social fields rather than on “‘make-work” problems sug- 
gested by a text book. It is only by tackling some subject in 
which he is interested that the student. will find an incentive to 
choose the appropriate method of statistical inquiry and presenta-. 
tion. For their suggestive value, the readings here collected and 
summarized will be useful to all who are engaged in fact studies 
and the digestion of the results of such studies in a form that iat 
may be readily grasped. Separate chapters deal with the mean 
ing and application of statistics, sources and collection of data, 
units of measurement, methods. of collecting data, tabular pres 
entation, diagrammatic and graphic presentation, averages - as. 
types, index number making and using, description and summari- 
‘zation, comparison and correlation. Within each chapter spe 
cific statistical problems are discussed. ‘Thus we note a very 
timely summary of available data on unemployment and-a clea 
analysis of the sources and use of data on the measurement o 
the rate of factory output. The relation of averages to types is 
treated in a way which if heeded should help to remedy one ©: 
the most prolific sources of error in social diagnosis. The sec~ 
tion on the use and construction of ‘statistical table ra is, ‘ 


ee 


“LOCAL AND NATIONAL IDEALS 


note about the Grand Rapids study [see the Survey for Novem- 
ber 13, page 245] and particularly his statement that: 


The great America for which we long is unattainable unless 
that individuality of communities becomes far more highly 
. developed and becomes a common American phenomenon. For 
_a century our growth has come through national expansion and 
’ the increase of the functions of the federal government. The 
_ growth of the future—at least of the immediate future—must 
_ be in quality and spiritual value. And that can come only 

through the concentrated, intensified striving of smaller groups. 
The field for special effort should now:be the state, the ‘city, the 
willage and each should be led to seek to excel in something 
- peculiar to it. If ideals are developed locally the national ones 
will come pretty near taking care of themselves. 


I utterly believe in the view that Judge Brandeis has here 
expressed. We need to foster the personality of the local unit, 
“town or state, for every reason. Intensity of local membership 
_is essential to the fulfillment of the individual and essential to 
the effective accomplishing of almost any good thing. 


- National membership is ‘good and necessary, but for the hum- 
drum, every-day work and sense of citizenship it is too vast and 
too abstract. Many a man will throw fits about the stars and 


o help in any concrete civic movement. 


And there is a moral about resorting too ack to national 
gislation. If we get thinking of the United States as our 
gan for the accomplishing of purposes that have hitherto been 
nsidered the business of the town or state, we shall in the 
st place not make our measures effective because there will be 
lack of local spirit to. see them carried out, and in the second 
ace, once the local spirit has died, or partially atrophied for 
ck of use, we shall cease to obtain even national action. 


So don’t be too scornful in your editorial utterances toward 
ose who sometimes hang back when national measures are 
oposed. It is not that they fear that the nation will do too 
uch but that they fear that in the long run it will do nothing, 
Ganat, ‘as a result of resorting to it nothing will be done. 
JoserH Ler. 


LIGHT WINES AND BEERS 


as a ever ase has been forever banished from this coun- 
But how about so-called light wines, some of which are 
i ae Lie and beer, which is not exactly oh firewater ”, 


beverages, especially if they can be sold under conditions 
tt will exclude the moral dangers and pitfalls of the saloon. 


Put ing aside the question as to whether it would be possible 
9 control a sufficiently flexible system of sale of these beverages 
o satisfy that section of the public demanding it and at the same 
ime exclude the immoral and degrading associations that char- 

terize the saloons, all good citizens will insist that the question 
light wine and beer will never be settled right unless the mat- 
ter at issue is. clearly, fairly and squarely presented to the Amer- 
an people. - 


id sale as a beverage of a concentrated form of a powerful and 
angerous narcotic having been forbidden by law, is it wise to 
mit the manufacture and sale as a beverage of more dilute 
‘Or as of this same drug?” 

‘o those who claim that i in light wines and beer they do not 
2k such a drug, I answer 
id 


or pass the time with other non-alcoholic beverages.” 


Fi] 


he true position of the man who demands beer with a “kick” 
it, or beer that does not “lack authority ” may be presented 
ollows: The kick in beer is due to a narcotic drug. “TI de- 
beer. with sufficient of the drug for me to feel its influence, 
ia known as i kick.” Ergo, in demanding such beer. I 


“To tHE Eprror; I was much interested in Judge Brandeis — 


_ the attempt to create sentiment for old time beer founded on 


tripes who will not take the trouble to vote in his own town or 
“six miles from the heart of London and adjoining Hamps 


back. 


i ing, ‘and a bed of growing flowers to be kept ever fresh 


of its states and chief towns, so that the English people 


The question to put would be as follows: “The manufacture 


is” % 
subject, it might be deemed desirable to direct the thou 
“then use the manifold forms of near 
ind near wine, in which there is no drug, or quench your — 


fall; what stars may be seen and where to look for 
; different seasons; and perhaps, too, the geological f 


words, thoughts might be lifted beyond bit 


tk ats 
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py 00 
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a meeting ay one Ot the war ‘eomaenteiees. on. Pe a 

was given to certain prominent brewers and representative 
of the brewing interests. I ventured the remark that most pee 
ple who drink beer desired its alcoholic effect. This created. 
terrible commotion: no anger, simply, grief and pity—grief 
the sacred and refreshing beer should be charged with being | : 
ceptibly alcoholic—pity that a scientific man should be so ignora 

of the facts. _Assuming that these men were tight and correct 
reflect the opinion of the brewing trade and its followers, is not 


i such 
sy toge 
oe for | 


ignorant misunderstanding of beer and beer ‘drinkers? Si 

they do not seek alcohol in beer, why not drink near beer 

stop arguing about it? Why demand that the alcohol, which 
never sought and never wanted, be restored? | 

Eucenr LyMAn Fisk, M. ‘D 

Medical Director, ie Extension Institute, New BU eie 
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BRS vk “TWO BUNKER HILLS - 


ho THE Eprror: The Bunker Hill monument ‘near, Bos 
was erected to commemorate the victory of June 17, 1775, wh 
the American troops gained over the troops sent from Engl 
But there is another mound called Bunker Hill. It is in Engl 


Heath, commanding a wide and beautiful country view. I 
about the sameisize and the same height as the celebrated M 
sachusetts Hill. In the last great war the American men fo’ 
side by side with the English men in the cause of right and liber 
‘and so it has been thought that it would be desirable to ma 
English Bunker Hill into a memorial for the brave: iii 


gave up their lives in the world’s service. 

‘Perhaps the plan could be as follows, but if better piaenth 
are made, they could be added. On the top of the hill with 
to the north could be built a beautifully proportiones 
slightly curved wall about ten or twelve feet high; and on the 
front of this wall could be inscribed the names of the men wh 
have fallen, or the names of the regiments of the United States 
and their officers. In front of the wall might be a low light ra 


bright. A short distance from the wall could be placed a meti 
table with the names of the battlefields and countries” where 
American men fought, and by the side of the names arr 
pointing in the direction of the places. | Thus parents who _ 
lost their sons could stand by the table and see by the a 
‘pointing to France, Flanders, Syria, Serbia, Italy where 
dear ones died. On a similar but smaller semi-circular t 
could be indicated the names of the English military train 
camps where the American men stayed after they reached 
land, so that those who still have their dear ones on earth c 
see the direction of the places where they joined the Eng 
troops. Then on the side of Bunker Hill a large stone g. 
could be placed with America clearly carved on it, and the 


learn more of the great country which sent their men to a 
allies, and say to each other, “ Look here, this is Boston, Char 
town, Chicago, or New York, where that fine fellow I told 
of came from, and now he lies out yon,” and then he can 
to the metal table and see where to look for “ out yon.” &) 
‘As Bunker Hill adjoins Hampstead Heath, hundreds of 
sands of people will come every year and large numbers - 
under the trees and see the memorial and feel their hea 
anew with sympathy toward America. — 
‘But as. war, even victorious and righteous war, 


nature and its beauties. Thus, written on stone slabs | p 
could read what trees and flowers are to be seen on the hill : 
and in the neighboring woods and fields; when the ti es risé 


the district could be indicated. In this way: 


nature and nature’ s God. Great phen h 


d and ‘Aenes could ca linked. 
confidence ‘in. each other could | 
n. leon ‘es coat iae among — 


inating picture 
lient features | 


tianity is the most aula 
1e said, are eager. to make 
litiative which springs from 
ndustrial unrest in Japan. 
iven to a the pugs by 


ng conditinas Ge for 


He pointed out that there 
funds each | bat in the 


a A heds fon 


itution Mr. Kelso showed 


syphilis, tuberculosis and 
here are in the almshouses 
who » were born there. 


“we must make sure _ 


i with eadih ih 


x education in industry 


“Tike 


APs yy olne 
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SS se Rabbi Eats: i Kopald of 
New York State Con- 

“met at Buffalo in 

on to social thought. 

gress which has been made 
‘with such problems as 

and, the transference 

all appropriations for 

‘or Epi ptics, and stressing. the 


an pl. the cure of the patient, _ 


king toward the greater con- 
ted that the New York State 
employing a full-time 

be to make the 


POETRY? 


“Health and the Woman Mévenene 
by Clelia Duel Mosher, M.D. 


“This book not only destroys many ee 


established theories as to what women can 
not do, but it sets forth a constructive 


of health building, based upon simple ‘ab 
dominal muscular exercise, which if followed 
should eliminate the health problem from the 
woman movement for all time.’—The Public. 

Price, 60 cents 


CITIZENSHIP? 


The Young Woman Citizen 
by Mary Austin 


A brilliantly written discussion of the re- 
sponsibilities that are assumed with the righ 


_ to vote. Mrs. Austin writes with authority, 
presenting, without prejudice, woman’s re- 
: sponsibility for citizenship as compared with 


man’s. Price—Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.75. 


Dreams and Voices 
_ Compiled by Grace Hyde Trine 


A collection of modern Mother and Child 
verse which gives us hope for the enduring — 


‘beauty and strong comradeship of family life. > 


Some of the contributors are—Robert W. 


Service, Josephine Preston Peabody, Honea 


Van Dyke, Angela Morgan, Percy Mackaye. 
Price, $2.00, boxed 


WORLD PEACE? 
‘The Christmas Shrine: or the Makers of Peace 


by Winifred Kirkland 
The peace of Bethlehem on Christmas night, 


_ the deep love of the Holy Family—these are. 
‘to be kept alive in our hdémes throughout the | 


year. A’ book,’ exquisitely bound, which by | 


the beauty of its pages carries the Christmas _ a 
y “message of peace and love to your friends. 


Price, 85 cents — 


| VOCATION? 


The Hall With Doors 
by Louise S. Hasbrouck 


A delightful tale of six wide-awake Schaal 
girls who form the V. V. Club: and of the 


- fascinating times they have. It is just the sort 
- of story to appeal to young girls who like to 
think they are planning their own lives with- 
out undue interference from the “ powers that 
' be.” ! Price, ie ‘A 


: BOOKSHOPS EVERYWHERE OR 


‘THE WOMANS PRESS ~ 
‘ - 600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY : 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


A year of The New Republic (52 issues) 
and this two volume History of the World, 


by H. G. Wells 


here reproduced (7/9 actual size), bound in 

Holliston cloth with gold lettering and cov- 
| ers embossed in blank with the ship ee 
t Of The New Republic. 


The New Republic Edition 

‘was arranged for to unite for book and 
weekly: the audience that rightly belongs to 
both. Both seek to reveal “the truth of 
‘mantkind’s common. interest, the need to 
realize a common cause, and’ the certainty 
-of a common disaster if that common cause 
does not inspire us.’ 


Both The New Republic and the Wells 
veel make ideal Christmas gifts. Let us 
send them out for you to ar- 
rive in time for $1180 Cina ac- 
companied by a — card announc- 
ing you as donor., $11.80 brings books and 
journal. To secure timely arrival the coupon 
below should be returned immediately. 


New York City. 


Th ee Republic, 421 West Bist St; 
For ey enclosed $11. 80 send The New Republic for one year to: 


~ children. 


‘po negative. 
- studying industrial relationships the church was simply occu 
her own field—the field of every day life where -personali 
made or marred, one felt the answering response of the audi 
~as when Bishop McConnell insisted.on the spiritual values of 


that gripped it last summer. 


Hake actual work of investigation, 


y for preventing juvenile Aten 

oi P. Bruck, principal of the Opportunity Schnel of Bu 

ght the imagination of the audience with his ‘graphic pi 
of the work of this school. 

- Due to the appointment of a’ state conical for the si 
and revision of laws relating to children in New York st 
the session on children was given over to a discussion of import 
topics relating to laws affecting the rights and interest 
This symposium dealt with the following subj 
The Relation of Parents and Children, The Relation of Co 
and Children, The Health of Children, The Employment 
Children, The Relation of the State and the Child, and 1 
i ta Out and Adoption of Children, ; PL ] 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


66 fps CHURCH that is not willing to fight cannot acco 
-/£Manything. A church that put through the Eigh 


Amendment can create anew ethical atmosphere in indust: 


These words from the~address of Rev. Worth M. Tippy. ‘Ss 
retary of the Commission on the Church and Social Service, g 
social workers a clue to the significance of the Fourth Quad1 
nial Meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of Chi 


in America, which convened in Boston December 1-6. 


The Federal Council represents thirty of the leading Prote 
religious bodies in America, enrolling over seventeen million 
bers. Since the collapse of the Interchurch Movement it rema 
the one great organization for the interdenominational Protest, 
cooperation. The insistent question brought to Boston b 


delegates was, Will the Federal Council yield to the wave 


reaction that has engulfed America and deem this a period 
marking time or will it leap into the breach created by th 


lapse of the Interchurch Movement, as the representatt @ 


courageous, cooperative Christianity? The report of the 

mittee on Reorganization presented by Dr. Robert E. 5 
president-elect of the council for the next quadrennium, ca 
for the responsible support and control of the council by th 


ticipating denominations and for an enlargement of its progr 


indicates that the latter alternative has been chosen. 
‘The presence of Bishop McConnell, chairman of the 
church Committee on the Steel Strike, and the acclaim with w 


ships of our time was fia afirmed. That the chatehe 


duty bound to investigate thoroughly and scientifically the: p 
sure of an evil economic environment upon her children receil 
When Prof. Felix Frankfurter asserted tha 


lective bargaining as against the ro of a purely individualis 


; economic process. 


The fruit of the research program of the Social Sereed 


- mission, as achieved thus far, was revealed in a report on 
Denver Street Railway Strike presented by James H. Ca 


investment banker of Denver, chairman of a committee 

by religious forces of that city to probe the causes of th 
Dr. Edward T. Devine, th 
sentative of the Federal Council, cooperated with Dr. . 
Ryan and Dr. John Lapp representing the Catholic agenci 
The report geal: that 


‘Mayes: of the company—an issue complicated’ by Total polit 
the repeated efforts of the company to secure a higher fare 
investigators found no radicalism existing as a cause of the 


They uncovered a 


; 


and no outside strike leadership. 
larly vicious spy system which was being operated by 1 
pany and gross misrepresentation of the issues of the 
its publicity material, The report shows “ that th 


breakers were armed; that the regular polic 
~ regular national guardsmen, or federal soldie 
} protected the temporary operatives and the pr 


Be bah ge on Hobs 438) 


y Le in 
_ Hobart College 


rites to the ‘Publisher: “I am glad 
to h iblishing THE FOUNDATIONS “OF 
CIAL SCIENCE. This is the first attempt, as far as I know, 
an American sociologist to deal with the chief problems of 
litical science. Hitherto they have been left to practical states- 
‘with what success the present condition of the world bears 
oquent witness) or to writers of a legalistic bent. ‘Professor 
illiams attacks some of the fundamentals from the point of view 
social psychology ; but he does not use that term in the vague 
that such writers. usually do. He stays as near to the ground 
James Madison does in the tenth number of The Federalist, and 
gobody can read his book without learning something important. 


} ose who will: disagree most violently can learn the most, if they | 


$4.00 net 
election of the Best Books for Christmas: 


N CRISTOBAL DE LA HABANA 
By Joseph Hergesheimer ($3.50) 
EJUDICES: iSeoand Series ByH.L.Mencken ($2.50) 
TERS OF A JAVANESE PRINCESS 
By Kartini (With Introduction by Louis Cone) ($4.00) 
EN MEN By Max Beerbohm at 
OON CALF By Floyd Dell 
JUNGER By Knut Hamsun 
; OUTH AND THE BRIGHT MEDUSA 
i By oe Cather _ ($2.50) 


($2.50) 


rte 


New Pied Edition 
_ ESSENTIALS OF 


By Pasty. Ss. Bogardus, Ph. D. 


Professor and Head of Department of Sociology 
_ University of Southern California 


a. and enlarged, with special 
placed on Methods of Americanization 
This Book covers th ‘Historical peckeround of ‘all Huropean 
Immigrant Populations, -as well as our backward, native- 
born groups. Invaluable to Public Speakers, Social Work- 
rs, and an interesting book for the general reader. This 


book has been widely adopted as a Text Aue for wiginee 
and Hxtension Classes. 


374 Pages, 12mo. $2.00 Blend 

eae Jesse Ray Miller 
Us versity of Southern California Press 
Los Angeles 


($4.00) ae : 
($2.50). 


= | <F ALFRED. AL KNOPF | 
é Cia West 42d Street, New cli ieee 
PBT) Est. 1817 


3 oli Games of Denmark and Sweden, by Dagny Peder 


For Vous Own Protection 


_Read— 


By Everett Dean M. artin 


Lecturer in Social Philosophy and 
- Director of the Cooper Union Forum — 
of the People’s Institute of New York. — 
RE you the independent thinker-_ 
you believe yourself to be? Are 
your actions the results of your own 
conclusions or are you influenced by _ 
mass. suggestion? This is a vital ques- 
tion. It affects everyone. ae: 
In ‘The ‘Behavior of Crowds,’ Mr.. 
Martin explains the ‘‘crowd mind,” : 
what it is, how it is formed, how it op- 
erates. He shows how the individual — 
is carried along by sheer mental force 
—a force undreamed of by the millions 
it controls. Read this book. You will 
enjoy it and gain by its revelations. At 
your book store. $2.00 


New York | ; 


Harper & Brothers _. 


= ron Haute and Game Booka : 


and Plays for Children 


“Hospital and Bedside Games, by Neva L. Boyd, 35c. 
| postpaid. | 
- Schoolroom Games, by Neva L. Boyd, 25c. postpaid 


Danish. Folk Dances, by Viggo Bovbjerg, Music T3C.y 
» Descriptions 50c. postpaid. 


_ Plays for Children: | . 
No.1. The Princess Whom No One Could Silence, 5e. a 


No.2. Saddle to Rags, 10c. _ 


No. Ba A Tramp and a Night’s Lodging, 1 10c, 


-’ No.4. Robin Hood, 20c. 


For sale by 
Recreation Training School of Chicago _ 
_ 800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 
(Write for Circular) 


Folk Dances of Bohemia and Moravia, by Anna Spacek a 
and Neva L. Boyd, $1.00, postage 4c. 


Old English and American Games, by Florence Wancs 
_ Brown and Neva L. Boyd, 75c., postage 4c. } 


sen and Neva L. Boyd, $1.00, postage 5c. 


Folk Games and Gymnastic Play, by Dagny Peden 
and Neva L. Boyd, 75c., potsage 4c. hs : 


For Sale by SAUL BROTHERS, Publishers 
626 Federal Street, Chicago 
(Write for Circular) 
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be deputized as 
strike-breakers 


such; ‘at shots were hea into the 
whose lives at the time were in no. 5 danger except as a 
‘result of their own imprudence and Poceiesenece! 

“favor of the men were swept away in the excitement of the first 
days of August as unworthy of attention.” For 550 of the 906 
strikers complete records were obtained, Of these : 550 men four- 


fifths were American born, five-sixths were married and of the | 


married five-sevenths had children. Of the 550, 21 had been with 


the company over 30 years and 33 men had been with the com- 


“pany between 25 and 30 years. Very few of the strikers have 
‘been taken back into the service of the company, although the 
striking force had averaged individually 5 years of employment _ 
on ae Denver Street Railway System. 


“NEGRO EDUCATION 


\HE right education of the Negroes of the South, and its 
“contribution to economic prosperity, to public health, and 

~ social purity was the fundamental question around which 
all other questions revolved during the recent two-day Citizens’ 
nce. on Negro Education which Dr, P. P. Claxton, com- 
ner of education, held in the Senate Chamber of the 

ia State Capitol at Atlanta last month. About one hun- 

dred men and women—fifty white and fifty colored—from among 
most prominent educators of. the South attended each con- 
erence session. General topics given detailed discussion were: 


- condition and needs of the colleges of agriculture and the | 


echanic arts for Negroes; vocational education for Negroes in 

r schools and preparation of teachers for Negro schools, 
nal problems were accented. 

H. Harris, of Baton Rouge, La., state superintendent of 

instruction and chairman of the committee on land-grant 

icies, outlined the ideals by which the land-grant colleges 

should be guided. These principles, unanimously agreed to by 

conferences, are: That good elementary schools should be 


ed for white and colored children alike; an adequate sys- - 
high schools with vocational courses for the Negro boys — 


Is who are ready for high school (they are now limited 


colleges (better known. ag fhe: A. and M. colleges) 

me collegiate in standing as quickly as possible; 

lleges should lead and stimulate the colored people to 

1e country, and there own and operate their farms. The 

n department for colored people in each state will have 
quarters in the A. and M. colleges. 

real meat of the conference was the enunciation of the 

nciple that there should be a fair distribution of federal funds 

oe white and colored agricultural and Guage, col- 


‘through the International Serbian Raueesong! Committee | 
thei ir second year’s work in various American col- 


This enany of students was assembled | 


rorked in. ‘Serbia durine the war when the need for greater 
equipment and a more widely distributed technical 
was apparent. The students are preparing to follow 


ariou By ofecslane taediciik, dentistry, agriculture and domestic. 


dies passage was paid by the International a 


his country, Aetodch the students work duvae their — 
The Educational Committee has undertaken : 


"Vacations. — 
unds to enable these students to complete their various 


‘and that “all 
these and other considerations that might have been urged in 


only to be.turned-back is far too large. 


that | 


" ei 


ork of meblication without Ones save for paper an 
Another teformatory, will ee the: belo 


% kev 


‘gr tion, accompanied by Dr. “a Ww. ey ‘af the Publi 
Service, is at present in Europe to. investigate health co 
e principal emigration centers in Poland, ‘Italy, Ge 


and some of the Balkan States. ‘With the visé syste 


in force, considerable numbers of. inadmissible ali 


still the number of thos presenting ‘themselves: at i 
Mr. Caminetti 
solicit the cooperation of the authorities in’ ine countr 


ae in recent months has coe a new ‘pusdene on ‘inte ‘ 
ann which Congress will be asked to. Basa 


he Tea Mo., oad a progtam! way e 
legislation to grant “ citizenship mcrilegianyees! ” to In 
born in the United States, without abrogation of the tribal: 
they now enjoy. About 300,000 Indians, or on 
population of the caer aye the society, are not 


Pui 


eis and L seeriibeat Be Sale in Boe a 
report issued by the International Labor Office at € 
Pes vo ‘the conditions of: land tenure. and of agricul 


is the driving power for the new y eieeeHes and 


for a spirited improvement of conditions of living. © The G 


Union of Neainihe) baa a pia committee on surg 


ie 


isa other lines Fee reminiscent of ihe Enel 
land reform program of ten years ago. Spain has an eight 
workday, applicable to agriculture as well as to industry 
“expected, it did not work smoothly, and this year an 
act was ‘passed, extending the hones of rural | work to. 


d agitation, paralleling that in the incase egions 


“and a farm labor ‘congress held in October, before coming 


if questions of organization 0 econom: mpor 4 
s in favor of oe liberty. ‘ 


aes Wbaiataeatie organizat 
n urban life in foreign countries. P 
)peration dark other institutions enter into th 
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